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BURMA Today— 


Hardships Loom; Much Property Now Lies Destroyed; Most 
Burmans Are Hungry, Ill-Clothed; Currency Is Messed Up; 
But Burma Should Respond to Broad Reconstructive Plans 


URMA IS BEING LIBERATED. 

The fall of Rangoon heralds the end 
of organized resistance and the speedy 
occupation of all Burma with the possible 
exception of the Tenasserim Division 
south of the Salween River. With an- 
other liberated area open to contact 
with the Allied world, the question may 
well be asked: “What is the place of 
Burma in the world’s economy, and what 
are the conditions known to prevail 
there?” 


Burma Before the War 


Burma is a country of about 261,600 
square miles,’ slightly less than the size 
of Texas. Its land frontiers are largely 
mountainous, serving to isolate it from 
overland contact with its neighbors. Its 
long sea coast and the extensive penetra- 
tion of the Irrawaddy River and its trib- 
utaries make water the chief means of 
transportation within the country, and 
also in its contact with other nations. 
Supplementing the waterways are some 
18,000 miles of roads, of which about one- 
third are usable in all seasons, and 
slightly more than 2,000 miles of meter- 
gage railway lines. 

The value of Burma’s exports is 
usually about twice the value of its im- 
ports—$164,575,000 and $89,130,000 in 
1940-41. This is not the evidence of 
prosperity which it might be taken to 
indicate, however, because Burma makes 
substantial oversea payments on debts, 
its industries are largely foreign owned, 
its shipping, banking, and insurance 
services are “imported,” and there are 
many Indian laborers and British civil 
servants who make remittances to their 
homes in India and the United Kingdom. 

More than one-half of Burma’s trade 
normally is with India, and nearly three- 
fourths with the British Empire. As a 
primary producing country, Burma’s 
chief items of export are such raw ma- 
terials as rice, petroleum products, teak- 
wood, lead, wolfram, raw cotton, tin, raw 
rubber, copper, and zinc. Its chief im- 
ports are cotton piecegoods, jute bags, 
iron and steel, machinery, cotton twist 





* The area of Burma, as given in the census 
of 1941, is 233,492 square miles, but this cen- 
sus did not cover certain wild, sparsely set- 
tled areas. In 1943, the Japanese “gave” two 
States with an area of 15,388 square miles 
to Thailand, but this area is not deducted 
from the above figures. 


By D. A. Kearns-Preston, British 
Empire Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


and yarn, tobacco, dairy products, vege- 
table oils, vehicles and parts, chemicals, 
mineral oils, manufactured food prod- 
ucts, spices, fish, hardware and cutlery, 
electrical appliances, betelnuts, and coal. 

Politically, Burma is a separate unit of 
the British Empire, with powers greater 
than those of a colony and less than 
those of a dominion. Prior to April 1, 
1937, it was a Province of British India, 
and it still uses Indian currency and the 
facilities of the Reserve Bank of India. 
It has a British Governor, a bicameral 
legislature, and a Council of Mipisters 
headed by a Premier. Prior to the war, 
Burma was making headway in govern- 
mental development toward Dominion 
status. 


Position of U. S.in Burma 


The part played by the United States 
in the economic life of Burma has been 
small. There were only 370 Americans 
in Burma before the war, most of them 
engaged in missionary’ enterprises. 
United States investments there amount- 
ed to about $8,000,000, and our trade with 
Burma was of little consequence prior to 
1940. Between that time and the inva- 
sion by the Japanese early in 1942, trade 
between the United States and Burma 
increased considerably. 

The most important items in United 
States exports to Burma were tire cas- 
ings, lubricating oil, oil-line pipe and 
casing, oil-well and refining machinery, 
trucks, and automobile parts. Imports 
from Burma were chiefly teak and rubber, 
to which were added after 1940, hides 
and skins, paraffin, tungsten, and lead. 

The United States was of minor im- 
portance in Burma’s total trade, however, 





Signal Corps photo 


Many business establishments in Burma have been rather badly shot up. 
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Signal Corps photo 


Burman natives welcome gifts of mirrors and charm jewelry being passed out by Brig. Gen. 


Frank D. Merrill (of ‘“Merrill’s Marauders”). 


being the source of 8.3 percent of its im- 
ports and the destination of only 1 per- 
cent of its exports in 1940-41. 


United States Trade With Burma 





Domestic Imports from 








Calendar years exports to Burma for 
Burma ! consumption 
1938 . $2, 316, 000 $210, 000 
1939 ; : 4, 050, 000 365, 000 
1940. __ 8, 039, 000 1, 243, 000 
1941 ; 18, 125, 000 1, 966, 000 
IT nese figures do not include exports to China via the 


Burma Road. 


Effects of the War 


The Japanese invasion of Burma in 
the early months of 1942 is now a part 
of that country’s history. Although the 
effects of the invasion cannot be fully 
appraised until liberation is complete, 
it is known that there was great destruc- 
tion of property. Japanese bombings, 
demolition by the retreating British and 
Burmese, recent bombings by the Allies, 
and probable demolition by the retreat- 
ing Japanese are certain to have wrought 
manifold destruction. Great fires raged 
in Rangoon, Mandalay, and other areas; 
bridges were destroyed; railway engines 
and rolling stock were damaged; river 
craft were sunk; mines were flooded and 
equipment destroyed; oil wells were set 
on fire, and refineries were put out of 
commission. 


Food and Apparel Needed 


India’s recent famine emphasized its 
dependence on Burma’s exports of rice. 


Burma is the largest exporter of rice in 
the world, exporting as much as both 
Thailand and French Indochina, which 
rank second and third as exporting na- 
tions of this product. Exports of milled 
rice in 1939-40 amounted to 3,048,664 
long tons, of which 1,862,006 tons were 
shipped to India and 367,698 tons to 
Ceylon. Exports of paddy totaled 52,- 
519 tons. 

Burma exported approximately one- 
half of its production of rice, and the loss 
of its principal markets was a blow to this 
trade. Rice became a glut on the market, 
prices declined, and subsequent crops 
have been very much reduced. The sur- 
plus was not equally distributed through- 
out the country, because most of the crop 
is raised in south Burma and transpor- 
tation facilities have been lacking to 
move it to the rice-deficient dry zone. 
Appropriation of draft cattle by the 
Japanese also hindered cultivation. 

Out of an exportable surplus of some 
3,400,000 long tons in 1941, only 400,000 
tons are said to have been shipped, one- 
half of it by the Japanese. Planting was 
reduced in 1942, but a surplus of about 
1,500,000 tons was produced. Much of 
the 1941 surplus was ruined by rain be- 
cause it had been stored in the open. 
Rice paddy went begging in the pro- 
ducing areas of the south at 20 rupees 
for 100 baskets (of 46 pounds each), 
which was less than the cost of produc- 
tion. At the same time, the almost com- 
plete commandeering of transport by the 
Japanese prevented its being taken 
north, where it was needed. There the 
price rose to as much as 1,000 rupees for 
100 baskets. 
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In 1943, plantings were still further re- 
duced, and the crop was less than that 
required for internal consumption. Rice 
was in short supply even in the producing 
areas—the price of Ngasein rice, it is said, 
rising from a normal 3% rupees per bas- 
ket to 12 rupees. 

When Akyab was captured by the Al- 
lies, the Indian press began to write of 
renewed imports of rice from Burma, 
Although rice was exported from this 
area before the war, eyewitnesses report 
that there is now a widespread destruc- 
tion of paddy, that nearly all rice-milling 
machinery is ruined (some by being 
buried with inadequate protection), and 
that internal transportation facilities are 
entirely lacking. In their opinion there 
will be a deficit rather than a surplus for 
some time. 

The scarcity of cotton cloth and cloth- 
ing, most of which was formerly im- 
ported, is equally distressing. It is said 
that whole families are reduced to a 
single set of presentable clothing, and 
every variety of cloth is beng converted 
into clothes. Prices have skyrocketed 
from 20 to 30 times their prewar levels. 

It thus appears probable that most of 
Burma will be found to be hungry and 
ill-clothed. 


Transportation 


The press reports that Burma’s rail- 
ways have suffered appalling damage; 
that bridges have been destroyed, tracks 
torn up, and engines and rolling stock 
wrecked. Much new equipment will be 
needed to put them in running order. 
This may be an item of great urgency if 
the old route of the Burma Road is to be 
reestablished and goods moved by rail 
from the docks of Rangoon to Lashio 
where the road begins. 

Most of the 600 or more vessels of the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Co. were destroyed at 
the time of invasion, although some of 
the steamers probably escaped to India 
and may be expected to return. River 
traffic was by no means confined to the 
steamers, however, aS sampans and 
launches up to 20- or 30-ton capacity 
greatly outnumbered the _ steamers. 
Many of these probably are still on hand 
and, unless Japanese destruction has 
been very thorough, they may be availa- 
ble immediately. In any event, they can 
be replaced rapidly, inasmuch as timber, 
labor, and facilities for new construction 
should not be lacking. 

One of Burma’s ports—Akyab—fell to 
the Allies in January. It is an important 
acquisition, but Rangoon is by all odds 
the prize. The location of the latter 
makes it the natural port of entry for the 
greater part of the country, situated as 
it is in the delta of the Irrawaddy River, 
the valley of which reaches north into 
the heart of Burma. In 1940-41, Ran- 
goon accommodated 1,487 vessels with a 
net tonnage of 3,527,991. The port facil- 
ities were demolished in 1942 to render 
them useless to the Japanese. A Bur- 
mese Government publication says: “One 
of the first tasks when we get back will 
be to reconstruct these vital installa- 
tions.” [The press reports on the retak- 
ing of Rangoon indicate that the Jap- 
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anese left the docks intact. There is, 
thal —* no indication of their condi- 
on. 
Rice The capture of Akyab also included a 
icing : : Oth i t 
said fairly good airport. ers are a 
bas- Lashio, Moulmein, Tavoy, Mergui, and 
the largest and best equipped is at Min- 
> Al- galadon, 12 miles north of Rangoon. 
te of Both the Japanese and the Allies are be- 
rma, lieved to have built a number of addi- 
this tional fields, so that Burma probably has 
port more airports than the size and commer- 
truc- cial importance of the country warrants. 
illing Its geographical location on the route to —— 
being China “over the hump” and on the route 
Be from Europe to the Far East and Austra- 
there lia has been largely responsible for this 
is for progressive development. Although these 
airports may be destroyed or damaged, 
loth- it is probable that they will be rebuilt 
’ im- and in operating condition soon after ; : 
; said their capture. Ph a ig "He NM MRM et mg id ine ta a 
toa One of the progressive changes “Burma Today” magazine 
, and brought about by the war is the develop- Remember the old joke “This money is perfectly good—I made it myself’? As applied to the 
erted ment of Burma’s land communications “money” pictured above, the first half of the statement would have to be labeled “false,” 
keted with its neighbors. The Ledo Road has the second “true.” The currency is no good, but the Japs “made it themselves” and simply 
els. become well known to Americans who flooded Burma with it. The notes bear no number, no signature, no promise to pay. 
ost of have followed reports of its construction Reportedly, portable printing presses were carried by the Jap soldiers and Jap businessmen 
y and under the direction of United States in Burma, and they just turned out on the spot as many notes as they happened to need. 
Army engineers. The Japanese invasion Nice work if you can get it! 
of the Imphal plain and their subsequent ; 
ejection from India has no doubt opened > fannie : the Japanese probably have gained little 
rail- the paths and roads that connected Metal and Mineral Production from Burma’s mines, except for the ore 
nage; Burma and India in that mountainous Burma’s oil fields produced 263,823,265 which was already mined and lying in 
‘racks area. The Japanese have linked the imperial gallons in 1938, of which 223,- stockpiles. Considerable time and equip- 
stock cities of Moulmein and Bangkok by rail, 419,287 gallons were exported. Indian ment therefore will be required to bring 
ill be thus joining Burma’s railway system with import figures for 1938-39 indicate that the mines into renewed operation. 
those of Thailand and French Indochina. more than 160,000,000 gallons wefe sent 2 
order. The road to China, opened in 1939, has _ to that country, constituting more than Foreign Trade 
ney if become famous as the Burma Road. 40 percent of all India’s imports of petro- 
; to be Thus, Burma, which before 1939 had no leum products in that year. A study by the Far Eastern Unit of the 
y rail significant overland communications The largest of Burma’s oil fields are in Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
sashio with its neighbors, will emerge from the the Magwe District at Yenangyaung and merce has analyzed the trade of Far 
war with roads to India and China, and Chauk, which together produced 88.6 Eastern countries to determine the dislo- 
of the arailway line to Thailand. Noneofthese _ percent of the 1938 output. The oil was peso of eo trade occasioned by the 
yed at is likely to alter the fact that the easiest transported by pipe line from the fields apanese ey ago pgp om 
nan way of getting into and out of Burma to refineries near Rangoon. It is only ban ‘a a0 hen me t ye +" oa 
India is by sea, but it does tend to open new reasonable to expect that the pumping wut DELOUS GE 8 RR een 
Ri areas to the trade and commerce of the stations on this line were subjected to CO™ine from what is now (November 
ver merid. demolition, as were the refineries. The 1943) Japanese-occupied Asia, Burma 
to the . : ; pesos has suffered a greater proportionate dis- 
: oil fields are now described as “verily : : . 
} one scorched earth,” and their rehabilitation location of its foreign trade, as a conse- 
pacity will require ares quantities of heavy quence of Japanese conquest, than any 
—_— machinery from abroad yp —— with the possible exception 
1 han ‘ PIS oO e ilippines.” 
n has oe pr eng tons peepee a egnteen gariee The distribution of Burma’s foreign 
vaila- sibver, maectie taaas tae erent i tf 6 trade in 1940-41 is shown in the follow- 
tiles Bawdwin mine about 40 miles from ing table: 
‘uction Lashio, and the Mawchi mine east of A 
Toungoo. A number of small tin and Country Se eee 
fell to tungsten mines are located in the Tenas- OS oe ae ee an 
ortant serim District of southern Burma, as are ladle = pia 
ll odds also a few dredges. United Kingdom 13 13 
latter Burmese mineral production in 1939 is Osher Britten Empire 5 19 
for the estimated in long tons to be about as fol- ones — Apap ig 9 4 
ted Sf lows: Zinc concentrates, 59,500; tin con- Other Europe._._.__..__- 1 0 
River centrates, 8,500; tungsten concentrates, wei Bs gee me =e 
h into 8,900; lead, 77,200; antimonial . lead, 
Ran- 1,200; nickel speiss, 2,900; cobalt, 200; | The United States supplied 8.3 percent of Burma's 
‘with a rer ain 7,900; silver, in ounces, imports, and took 1 percent of its exports. 
t facil- Considerable demolition was carried There can be little doubt that India 
render out at the Bawdwin and the Mawchi will continue to be the leading nation in 
A pe: Signal Corps photo mines. Destruction of power plants has Burma’s external trade. India is in need 
he r= Developing future markets? A GI shows a resulted in flooding, and damage to the of both rice and petroleum, of which 
cx w Burman child how to enjoy American machinery has made it difficult to dress Burma has surpluses. India also lacks 
er chewing gum. Who said that “never the the ore. Except in the south, where the very minerals which are to be found 
bye twain shall meet’? dredging of tin and tungsten is possible, (Continued on p. 40) 
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Greek “Naval Stores’ — 
During Enemy Regime 


Ruthless German and Italian Operations Resulted in Loss 


and Damage to This Industry—Uncertainties Cloud Future 


igs NAVAL-STORES INDUSTRY 
was one of the first branches of 
Greek economy to attract the German 
invader. Immediately following the en- 
try of German troops into Athens on 
April 27, 1941, an order was issued by the 
German High Command blocking all 
stocks of rosin and turpentine spirits as 
well as of unprocessed gum in the hands 
of producers, distillers, and traders. 
Even ¢he transfer of stocks from one 
warehouse to another was prohibited 
without special authorization from the 
German military authorities. According 
to reliable sources in the trade, total 
available stockpiles on May 1, 1941, were 


estimated as follows: 
Metric tons 


ile cheb ces mi aighnawio 6, 998 
eee eperses...................... 1, 580 
Unprocessed gum rosin__-.._.------ 8, 200 


Nearly all of the foregoing was of the 
1940-41 tap, as practically the entire out- 
put of the 1939-40 crop had been swept 
clean by an unusually heavy demand 
from Germany and Italy. 

By July 10, 1941, the Economic Section 
of the German Legation in Athens, act- 
ing for the account of German buyers, 
had bought and exported 3,996 metric 
tons of rosin and 738 tons of gum spirits. 
The prices paid were 33 reichsmarks and 
66 reichsmarks per 100 kilograms re- 
spectively, payable in drachmas at the 
rate of 50 paper drachmas to 1 reichs- 
mark. These were arbitrary prices fixed 
by the German authorities, and in terms 
of sound prewar drachmas they repre- 
sented only about one-tenth of the value 
of the goods. In addition there was con- 
siderable delay in the payment of in- 
voices—which caused further losses 
through depreciation of the drachma. 


Italian Operations 


When, later in 1941, the Italians were 
given administrative control of southern 
Greece, the exploitation of the country’s 
resources in naval stores in the area un- 
der Italian control was entrusted to a 
newly formed company known as the 
Compagnia Resiniera Italiana per l’Egeo. 
This was a kind of cooperative associa- 
tion in which all Italian trading firms 
and industries handling or using naval 
stores had an interest. The Compagnia 
Resiniera was not so much interested in 
the development of the naval-stores in- 


Based on Report From Commercial 
Attaché K. L. Rankin, Athens 


dustry in Greece as in the acquisition of 
available stocks at the lowest possible 
prices in order to meet the immediate 
needs of Italian war industries. 

The Germans retained control of the 
naval-stores industry in northern Greece 
(district of Salonika and northern 
Aegean islands), and tried to organize 
the industry with an eye to the future 
rather than merely to the utilization of 
existing stocks. They did their own tap- 
ping and operated two distilling plants 
for gum processing. They also did con- 
siderable work for the improvement of 
pine forests and even did some planting. 

A special company, the Deutsche- 
Griechische Harz Gesellschaft, was or- 
ganized for the purpose. It was con- 
trolled 50 percent by the firm of Heinrich 
Brand of Berlin (leading German im- 
porter of naval stores) and 50 percent by 
the Association of Greek Naval Stores 
Distillers (since dissolved) through one 
of its members who owned the two above- 
mentioned gum-processing plants near 
Salonika. 

Accurate information regarding the 
quantities handled by the German com- 
pany is not available, but it is believed 
that throughout the 3 years of its opera- 
tion the company did not export more 
than 6,000 metric tons of rosin and 1,200 
tons of turpentine from the district as- 
signed to it in the north. Another 200 
tons of turpentine were probably con- 
sumed locally mostly as motor fuel. 

During the 2 years (August 1941 to 
August 1943) that the Italians were in 
control of the major gum-producing 
areas, the Compagnia Resiniera pur- 
chased 16,979 metric tons of rosin and 
3,018 metric tons of turpentine spirits. 
The average prices paid by the Italians 
were £27s.10d. gold per metric ton for 
rosin and £618s .7d gold per ton for tur- 
pentine. These prices compare with pre- 
war £13 gold and £27 gold per metric ton 
for rosin and turpentine, respectively. 

Actual export shipments to Italy 
amounted to 14,944 metric tons of rosin 
and 2,015 metric tons of turpentine 
spirits. 

Another 90 tons of rosin and 305 tons 
of turpentine were issued by the Com- 


pagnia Resiniera for local consumption. 
Most of the turpentine was consumed as 
motor fuel in the absence of gasoline. 


Germans Assume Full Control 


The remainder, comprising 1,945 tons 
of rosin and 698 tons of turpentine was 
seized by the Germans when they as- 
sumed control of the whole of Greece in 
August 1943. In addition to the forego- 
ing, during the 342 years of enemy occu- 
pation large quantities of turpentine 
Spirits (estimated at more than 1,500 
tons) were sold in the black market by 
the distillers to be used mostly as motor 
fuel, in violation of the rigid German 
and Italian regulations. 

Quantities additional to those cited 
above were bought by the Nazis, and the 
total quantity exported by the Deutsche- 
Griechische Harz Gesellschaft between 
August 1943 and the withdrawal of the 
German troops from Greece in the fall 
of 1944 was 3,650 metric tons of rosin and 
650 metric tons of turpentine spirits. 

When the Germans finally withdrew 
it is estimated that there were left in 
the hands of producers approximately 
2,000 metric tons of rosin, 250 metric tons 
of turpentine, and 3,000 metric tons of 
unprocessed gum. Most of the turpen- 
tine was looted and consumed as motor 
fuel during the December 1944 revolu- 
tion, and present stocks in the hands of 
distillers are not believed to exceed 100 
tons. 


Recapitulation 


Summarizing the figures contained in 
the foregoing paragraphs we get the fol- 
lowing over-all picture of the production 
and disposition of Greek naval stores 
during the past 4 years (1941-44). 

Considering that, of the total produc- 
tion shown, about 12,700 tons of rosin 
and 3,050 tons of turpentine constituted 
a carry-over from the 1940-41 tap, it fol- 
lows that the total yield for the three 
crop years 1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44, 
in round figures, was only about 20,000 
metric tons of rosin and 4,500 tons of 
turpentine—or an average per crop year 
of 6,700 tons of rosin and 1,500 tons of 
turpentine. By way of comparison: the 
normal prewar annual production was 
about 17,500 tons of rosin and 5,000 tons 
of turpentine. 
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Production and Disposition of Greek Naval 
Stores—1941-44 


{In metrie tons] 





3 Tur 
Rosin pentine 
Southern Greece: 
Exported by Germans in 1941. 3, 996 738 
Exported by Italians between 
August 1941 and August 1943_- 14, 944 2,015 
Exported by Germans between 
August 1943 and September 1944 3, 650 650 
Issued for local consumption - - 90 305 
Sold by distillers in black market. .|-.....-- 1, 500 
Total for southern Greece... _. 22, 680 5, 208 
Northern Greece: 
Exported by Germans during 
1941-44. jut mi .| 6,000 1, 200 
Consumed locally : 200 
Total for northern Greece.......| 6,000 1, 400 
Unsold stocks: 
In the hands of distillers (approxi- 
CEE cccccctacuadentsasasnanesnts 2, 000 75 
Looted during the December 
revolution... = 175 
Equivalent of 3,000 tons of un- 
processed gum... . “a 2, 900 600 
Total unsold stocks e 4,000 900 
Total production 1941—4 32, 680 7. 508 





Damage to Pine Forests 


Indiscriminate felling of trees, in cer- 
tain areas, during the 3'2 years of enemy 
occupation of Greece caused very con- 
siderable damage to the country’s pine 
forests. Lack of fuel was chiefly re- 
sponsible for extensive deforestation in 
the vicinity of the larger urban districts. 
Very often forests were first set on fire 
and then the stumps were cut and sold 
as firewood or in the form of charcoal. 

Very considerable damage was caused 
to pine forests in remote districts 
through large-scale felling by the Ger- 
man and Italian military authorities to 
meet timber requirements. In fact, in 
some districts of the Peloponnesus con- 
siderable quantities of timber were 
shipped out of the country to Libya and 
Italy. Conservative estimates place the 
extent of damage to pine woods in Attica 
(district of Athens) at 60 percent. In the 
northern Peloponnesus, deforestation 
ranges from 40 to 50 percent, while in 
Euboea and in northern Greece com- 
paratively little damage was caused. 

All in all, it is estimated that no fewer 
than 4,000,000 fully grown pine trees 
were cut throughout the country during 
the period of enemy occupation—thus 
reducing the total number of gum-pro- 
ducing pine trees to rather less than 7,- 
000,000. 

The gathering of the pine cones for 
use as fuel was another cause of damage 
to the pine forests, because it stopped 
the development of saplings for refores- 
tation purposes. 


Prospects for 1945-46 Crop 


Before the war Greece produced an 
average of 55,000,000 pounds of gum per 
annum. With a 40-percent reduction in 
the number of workable trees, this year’s 
gum production is not expected to exceed 
33,000,000 pounds. However, even this 
is quite problematical, because the size 
of the crop will be determined by future 
economic and political developments. 
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Courtesy Greek Embassy 


At the Greek port of Piraeus, through which export shipments of naval stores often pass. 


Cupping operations begin in Greece 
during the first fortnight of April, and 
gum dipping continucs well into October. 

Then comes the question of prices. 
Before producers can decide to start ex- 
tensive cupping operations they must 
have at least a general idea of the prices 
which distillers would be prepared to pay 
for gum. On the other hand the price 
of gum is obviously determined by naval- 
stores prices in the consuming markets. 
At present no definite quotations are 
available because the former major con- 
suming markets for Greek naval stores 
(Germany and Italy) afford virtually no 
opportunity for sales, while the lesser 
markets, such as Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Turkey, have so far 
evinced little or no buying interest. 

Finally, there is the question of finan- 
cial assistance to producers, distillers, 
and traders alike. All 3 of these classes 


Toi UU AVOGCIRCHY 


UEE LOAF 





suffered heavy losses during the enemy 
occupation and will require considerable 
financial help to resume operations— 
help which the banks are not at present 
in a position to extend. It should be 
noted in this connection that compara- 
tively little damage was sufferec during 
the war by the 25 plants engaged in the 
processing of gum—so, with minor re- 
pairs, they could all be in a position to 
start operations on short notice. About 
half of these plants are located in the 
immediate vicinity of Athens; the others 
are located in Euboea (4 fairly large 
plants), in northern Peloponnesus, and 
near Salonika. During the enemy occu- 
pation all except the 4 plants in Euboea 
were organized into a cooperative asso- 
ciation, but following the withdrawal of 
Germans the association disbanded and 
the plants now operate independently. 


Exporters’ Union 


In the latter part of 1940, under the 
pressure of the problems engendered by 
war conditions, the leading exporters of 
naval stores in Greece formed a coopera- 
tive association. The association con- 
sisted of 18 members, but 6 members 
represented nearly 96 percent of the total 
volume of naval-stores exports. The 
association is still in existence, although 
the present Government apparently 
does not favor a monopolization of the 
export trade in naval stores and may 
eventually decide to dissolve the asso- 
ciation. 





Paris Slaughterings 


Slaughterings in Paris, France, during 
July 1944, according to official figures, 
totaled 6,950 oxen and cows, 655 calves, 
and 852 sheep and goats. In July of the 
preceding year, 14,736 oxen and cows, 
11,788 calves, and 16,260 sheep and goats 
were slaughtered 
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Construction Materials 
in Liberated France 


{ Futile Nazi “Grabs,” Prior to Downfall, Created Problems 
| Now Intensified by Coal Shortage and Transport Difficulty 


ESPITE THE FACT that at the time 

of the liberation of France the 
condition of factories producing con- 
struction materials in that country was 
good, manufacturers of these products 
fire faced today with great difficulties in 
attempting to resume operations on a 
scale sufficient to meet needs for rehabil- 
itation work. The most serious limiting 
factor in the production of cement, tiles, 
and bricks is the shortage of coal. Added 
to thi? is the problem of recruiting a 
suitable labor force; before the war labor 
was made up largely of foreign workers 
now scattered in other countries. Since 
building materials have considerable 
bulk and weight, existing transportation 
facilities do not permit the unrestricted 
distribution of these products. In view 
of these difficulties, it appears that some 
time will elapse before output of certain 


Based on a Report by E. ALLEN Fiwet, 
Economic Analyst, U. S. Embassy, 
Paris 


building materials will be anywhere near 
prewar levels or adequate to meet the 
country’s needs. 


Coal Is Crux of Problem 


The production and manufacture of 
construction materials is dependent al- 
most entirely upon the quantities of coal 
that are allocated or can be obtained by 
factories engaged in this type of con- 
struction. Raw materials are generally 
available in the factory locality and thus 
present no problem. A total of 300 kilo- 
grams of coal (1 kilogram=approxi- 





-* 


Signal Corps photo 


France is going to need large quantities of building materials for rehabilitation work. This 


scene is in the small city of Coutances. 


mately 2.2 pounds) is required for the 
manufacture of 1 ton of cement; 120 
kilograms for 1 ton of tiles; and 85 kilo- 
grams for 1 ton of plaster. 

Normally, the total coal available in 
France was 6,000,000 tons per month, 
two-thirds from domestic production 
and one-third from imports. Now and 
for some time to come there will prob- 
ably be less than 3,000,000 tons each 
month. April coal allocations to all 
manufacturing concerns were roughly 
30 percent of normal and 50 percent of 
1943 averages. April allocations for 
cement, lime, and plaster were 35000 
tons, and for bricks, tiles, ceramics, and 
quarries 29,000 tons—equal to 35 and 80 
percent, respectively, of the 1943 aver- 
ages. 


Nazis Took Cement 


The production of cement in France 
before the war averaged about 4,000,000 
metric tons annually, of which 400,000 
tons came from Alsace-Lorraine. In 
1941, after the occupation of France by 
Germany, cement production was only 
3,100 000 tons; in 1942, 2,050,000 tons; 
and in 1943, 2,560000 tons. Output of 
cement in the first 6 months of 1944 
amounted to 960,000 metric tons. 

When the Germans occupied France, 
they immediately made large requisi- 
tions for the cement production of the 
northern part of France in order to con- 
struct the so-called “Atlantic Wall” and 
numerous airports. In 1943, for example, 
more than 90 percent of the cement pro- 
duction in northern France went to the 
Germans. In the southern part of the 
country up to the end of 1942 no cement 
had been taken by the Germans, and 
that section of France was, therefore, 
able to maintain its construction work 
and large dams until the beginning of 
1943. From that time on, German de- 
mands on production in the southern 
part were very large—probably account- 
ing for 60 percent of the output. At the 
end of June 1944 cement stocks in the 
country were approximately 70,000 
metric tons, largely of poor quality. 


“Not Too Much Optimism” 


At present, production of cement in 
the western and southwestern regions of 
France is virtually nil, since in these 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Brazil Plans to Exploit 
Its Hydroelectric Power 


TTENTION HAS BEEN AT- 
TRACTED to the water-power re- 
sources of Brazil by the recent announce- 
ment of the formation of the Companhia 
Hidro-Eléctrica Nacional de Sao Fran- 
cisco, to use power that can be developed 
at the Paulo Afonso Falls on the Sao 
Francisco River. One-half of the com- 
pany’s capital of 400,000,000 cruzeiros (1 
cruzeiro=about 5 cents) is to be sub- 
scribed by the Federal Government. 
The initial installation at the Paulo 
Afonso site will have an estimated ca- 
pacity of 110,000 kilowatts, and genera- 
tion of current is expected to be possible 
5 years ufter construction is started. 
Eventually as more power is required, 
440,000 kilowatts is expected to be de- 
veloped, without resorting to water stor- 
age. The plans call for two main trans- 
mission lines from Paulo Afonso, one to 
Caruaru and the other to Cipo, with the 
cost of the lines being paid by the States 
served. The local wholesale price of 
power is expected to be reduced to one- 
half cent a kilowatt-hour. 


Program “Most Ambitious” 


Brazil’s extensive sources of hydro- 
electric power contrast with the country’s 
scant coal supply and unknown petro- 
leum reserves. Though standing sixth 
among the nations of the world in poten- 
tial hydroelectric resources (19,500,000 
horsepower, of which only 3 percent is 
used at present), Brazil stands twentieth 
in consumption of electric power for mu- 
nicipal services and industrial purposes. 

In turning to water as a source of 
power, Brazil is following the present 
trend in other countries (Italy, France, 
and Japan) where supplies of coal or 
petroleum are inadequate to meet normal 
requirements. Brazil’s program for de- 
velopment and utilization of water, with 
a view to cheap power for industry is 
reported to be the most ambitious yet 
announced in the American republics. 
The project has the wholehearted sup- 
port of President Getulio Vargas. 

A postwar program for electrical de- 
velopment in 10 areas of Brazil is out- 
lined in a recent report by the Brazilian 
National Commission of Inter-American 
Development to the Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission in Washington. 
In the belief that the economic advance- 
ment of Brazil is closely linked with 
utilization of its hydroelectrical re- 
sources, immediate action on these proj- 
ects is considered essential. 


647061-—45 2 


By.the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs 


Brazilian “TV A”? 


The most ambitious of the projects is 
the construction of a series of dams on 
the 1,800-mile-long Sao Francisco River 
with emphasis on the great Paulo Afonso 
Cascade between the States of Baia and 
Alagoas. It is claimed that more than 
half a million horsepower can be pro- 
duced by this great river which drains a 
valley of 260,000 square miles, rich in 
mineral and agricultural resources. 
About 170 miles from the mouth of the 
river is the Paulo Afonso Cascade, with 
a fall of 265 feet; near the city of Ita- 
parica there is another fall, and higher 
up are other power sites near Joazeiro 
and Pirapora. President Vargas antici- 
pates a power development on this river 
that will be somewhat similar to the 
work done by the Tennessee Valley Au- 





O. 1. A. A. photo 


Partial view of Sete Quedas, or Seven Falls, 
on the Parana River between Brazil and 
Paraguay. This group of falls, according 
to official Brazilian sources, is capable of 
developing 1,500,000 horsepower and forms 
the largest single source of power from 
falling water in all Brazil. 


thority in the United States. Electrical 
installations and farms in the Tennessee 
Valley have been studied during recent 
visits by Brazilian officials. 

One of the suggested projects has in 
view the possible future development of 
a light-metals industry near Pocos de 
Caldas in Minas Gerais. The nearby 
Pardo and Anta Rivers are reported to 
have large hydroelectric potentials which 
could be utilized in exploitation of prom- 
ising deposits of zirconium and bauxite. 

The enlargement of the Ribeirao das 
Lages station in the State of Rio de Ja- 
neiro for the production of an additional 
40,000 kilowatts also is contemplated. 

Other plans call for an increase of 
50,000 kilowatts in the output of the 
Cubatao Station in Sao Paulo, which has 
a capacity of 1,000,000 horsepower of 
which 300,000 is installed, and for pro- 
duction of 20,000 kilowatts from the pro- 
posed construction of a new hydroelec- 
tric station at Avanhandava in the State 
of Sao Paulo. 

Still another project involves the de- 
velopment of the hydroelectric potential 
of one or more rivers in the Rio Doce 
Valley, for use in the exploitation of local 
nickel deposits. 


Water Resources Code 


The cornerstone for Brazil’s extensive 
hydroelectric program is the Water Re- 
sources Code of July 10, 1934, which has 
been strengthened by various decrees un- 
til it is now one of the most inclusive and 
far-reaching pieces of legislation on wa- 
ter resources in the western world. Ad- 
vantage was taken of the experience of 
other countries, particularly the United 
States, in drafting the code, which Bra- 
zilians claim safeguards the interests of 
the public and at the same time respects 
the just rights of the companies. It is 
based on the principle that “the nation 
has an inalienable right to and absolute 
possession of all water-power resources 
in public waters either for common use 
or subject to domain.” 

In its provisions regarding the super- 
vision and control of electric power and 
of companies engaged in selling electric 
current, the code has three aims in 
view—to insure adequate service, to fix 
fair rates, and to guarantee the financial 
stability of the companies. 

Complementary laws governing the 
production of both hydroelectric and 
thermoelectric energy have been enacted 
since the writing of the original code. A 
decree of May 18, 1939, for example, 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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.S. Foreign Trade 
by PORTS and Areas 


Lifting Long “Security Blackout,” Commerce Department Reveals 
What Has Been Happening at the Major American Ports During the ; 
Wartime Era, With Its Vast Shipping Volume and Notable Changes 


ITH THE CESSATION of hostili- 

ties in Europe, security regula- 

tions have been relaxed to permit the 

release for the first time of information 

on the ports and areas through which 

record-breaking exports and imports are 
being made. 

The Ytncrease in United States exports 
from $3,100,000,000 in 1938, the first com- 
plete prewar year, to $14,200,000,000 (in- 
cluding lend-lease, but excluding ship- 
ments to the United States armed forces) 
in 1944, was absorbed principally by At- 
lantic coast ports, which handled $1,- 
500,000,000 or 49 percent of total United 
States exports in 1938 and $8,900,000,000 
or 63 percent in 1944. Gulf ports mean- 
while declined in importance in the ex- 
port trade from 20 percent in 1938 to 9 
percent in 1944, while Pacific ports in- 
creased from 13 percent in 1938 to 16 
percent in 1943 and declined to 11 per- 
cent in 1944. In terms of physical vol- 
ume of export trade, Atlantic coast ports 
during 1944 handled only 37 percent of 
the grand total export shipping weight of 
-187,000,000,000 pounds (83,482,143 long 
tons), while Gulf ports handled 8 per- 
cent and Pacific ports 7 percent. The re- 
maining exports left the country by rail, 
truck, and other means of transport. 

United States imports showed a smaller 
increase from $1,900,000,000 in 1938 to 
$3,900,000,000 in 1944, with the propor- 
tion of total import trade handled by At- 
lantic coast ports declining from 70 per- 
cent to 50 percent of the grand total. 
Imports through Pacific ports decreased 
from 8 percent to 7 percent, while Gulf 
ports took up some of the decrease by 
increasing from 8 to 12 percent. In 1944 
the Atiantic coast ports handled 46 per- 
cent of the shipping weight of all United 
States imports of 119,000,000,000 pounds 
(53,125,000 long tons). Gulf ports han- 
dled 10 percent and Pacific ports 6 per- 
cent of the shipping weight of aH imports. 


New York’s Export Primacy 


In the record-breaking year of 1944, 
the customs district of New York ac- 
counted for the sum of $5,618,000,000, or 
40 percent of the total export trade, fol- 
lowed by the second-ranking seacoast 
district, Philadelphia, whose trade to- 
taled $1,448,000,000, or 10 percent of the 


By the U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce 


total. The customs districts containing 
the following leading Atlantic and Pacific 
ports involved an additional $2,564,000,- 


.000 or 18 percent: Baltimore (8 percent) ; 


Portland, Oreg. (5 percent) ; Tampa and 
Jacksonville (5 percent). These leading 
Atlantic and Pacific ports represented 
approximately 70 percent of the total ex- 
port trade. Only one Canadian border 
district, Michigan, principal port De- 
troit, with a total of $752,000,000 or 5 
percent, consisting primarily of Great 
Lakes traffic in bulk commodities and 
shipments by truck, ranked high enough 
to result in its being included among the 
six ranking districts in the country. 

With the exception of New York and 
Detroit, this picture reflects a shift in 
emphasis from 1938 when Galveston (9 
percent), New Orleans (6 percent), Nor- 
folk (5 percent), and Los Angeles (5 per- 
cent) were prominent seacoast centers 
through which United States export traf- 
fic flowed. Sizable increases over 1938 
exports are evident in 1944, for Georgia, 
principal port Savannah, with a total ex- 
port trade of $367,000,000 in contrast 
with $20,000,000; for Maryland, princi- 
pal port Baltimore, $1,078,000 ,000 as com- 
pared with $82,000,000; for Florida, prin- 
cipal ports Tampa and Jacksonville, 
$725,000,000 over $34,000,000; and for 
Oregon, principal port Portland, $761,- 
000,000 over $29,000,000. The port of 
New Orleans reached its highest peak 
in 1943 with a total export trade of $398,- 
000,000 or a 50-percent increase over 
1938, due to the increased use of this port 
for Latin American trade. With the 
elimination of the submarine menace in 
the Caribbean in 1944 there was a shift 
in this trade to other ports in the Gulf 
Coast area such as Tampa and Galveston 
which resulted in a subsequent decline 
of exports from New Orleans to $285,000,- 
000 during this year. 

New York in 1944 also led all other 
seaports in the physical volume of its 
export trade, accounting for 44,000,000,- 
000 pounds (20,714,286 long tons) or 24 
percent of the total. Customs districts 
also dominating the export scene were 
Philadelphia with 14,000,000,000 pounds 


(6,250,000 long tons) or 7 percent, Galves- 
ton and New Orleans with 5,000,000,000 
pounds each (2,232,000 long tons) or 3 
percent and Maryland (Baltimore), Los 
Angeles and San Francisco with 4,000,- 
000,000 pounds each (1,786,000 long tons) 
or 2 percent. Los Angeles witnessed a 
decline of approximately 50 percent in 
1944 over 1943 shipping weight totals, 
while the total volume for Philadelphia 
and Galveston showed an increase from 
9,000,000,000 pounds and 3,600,000,000 
pounds in 1943 to 14,000,000,000 pounds 
and 5,300,000,.000 pounds in _ 1944, 
respectively. 

Since the major portion of shipments 
flowing through the ports of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore are lend- 
lease, and since lend-lease shipments 
tend to run a higher value per pound 
than non-lend-lease shipments, these 
ports represent a far larger percentage 
of the value of export trade than of the 
volume. Non-lend-lease shipments ema- 
nating from the ports of Galveston, New 
Orleans, Detroit, Buffalo, and Cleveland 
include a higher proportion of bulky 
commodities of a low value, resulting in 
a lower value per pound. 


Import-Trade Rank 


The customs district of New York led 
all other districts in the import as well 
as the export trade in both 1938 and 1944 
and accounted for 50 percent or $984,- 
000,000 and 33 percent or $1,930,000,000 
of the total respectively. Imports into 
this district involved approximately one- 
fourth of the volume of the total import 
trade for 1944. Significant for the value 
of imports were New Orleans (8 percent), 
Buffalo (7 percent), Michigan (Detroit, 
6 percent), Philadelphia (5 percent) 
which combined represented an addi- 
tional 26 percent or one billion dollars. 
With regard to volume the following dis- 
tricts were significant: Philadelphia (11 
percent), Duluth (8 percent), Buffalo (8 
percent), and New Orleans (5 percent). 
Between the Atlantic coast districts and 
the Canadian border districts 76 per- 
cent of the total value and 80 percent 
of the total shipping weight of United 
States imports are accounted for. The 
volume of imports for the customs dis- 
trict of New York decreased from 61 per- 
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cent in 1943 to 50 percent in 1944 of the pared with $453,000,000 or 15 percent of percent of the total in contrast with 
total volume of the Atlantic coast cus- the total in 1938. During 1944 the vol- $236,000,000 or 12 percent in 1938. In 
toms area. This loss, however, was ume of exports from these districts in- 1944 the shipping weight of imports 
picked up by Philadelphia in the same volved 85,000,000,000 pounds (37,946,429 handled through Canadian border dis- 
customs area whose physical volume of long tons) or 46 percent of the total. tricts involved 39,000,000,000 pounds (17,- 
the import trade jumped from 12 percent Heavy rail shipments of coal and other 410,714 long tons) or 33 percent of the 
in 1943 to 24 percent in 1944. low-valued bulk commodities make up total. The greatest portion of this vol- 

the major part of this volume. There ume consisted of bulky low-valued com- 
. . * < i 
Canadian and Mexican Borders —_¥8_% decrease of 4,000,000,000 pounds —_ modities such as newsprint, wood, and 
(1,785,714 long tons) or 5 percent in the ores. 
Customs districts on the Canadian total volume since 1943. Import trade Customs districts on the Mexican bor- 
border accounted for $1,614,000,000 or 11 through the Canadian border districts der in 1944 accounted for $241,000,000 or 
percent of the total export trade as com- during 1944 totaled $1,023,000,000 or 26 (Continued on p. 24) 
TABLE 1.—Summary of United States Export Trade: 1938, 1943-44 
Value (in millions of dollars) Shipping weight (in millions of pounds) 
Customs districts areas Fu So ele ee ee Ee ta aa Oe 
: Percent of , | Percent of Percent of Percent of Percent of 
1938 | total 1943 | total 1944 total 1943 total 1944 total 

ig ae ee oe ee “0m | 10 Wikia win tuts 
Total 3, 095 | 100 12, 963 | 100 | 14, 242 100 175, 439 100 186, 956 100 
Atlantic coast | 1, 529 | 49 7,837 | 61 8, 922 63 52, 863 30 69, 207 37 

ives- Gulf coast 628 20 1, 067 8 1, 394 9 12, 007 8 14, 936 8 

es 

,000 Pacific coast 385 | 13 2, 055 16 1, 546 11 17, 683 10 13, 394 7 

’ Canadian border | 453 | 15 | 1, 533 12 1,614 ll 89, 310 51 85, 240 46 

or 3 Mexican border 80 3 185 2 241 2 3, 029 1 3, 997 2 

Los Interior ’ 0 | 0 36 | 0 | 226 2 7 0 27 0 
Alaska, Hawaii, ‘and Puerto Rico z 5 0 232 | 1} 273 2 536 0 150 0 

000, - Parcel post 15 | 0 | 18 | 0| | 6 0 4 0 5 0 

ons) 

eda 

it in TABLE 2.—Summary of United States Import Trade: 1988, 1943-44 

tals, 

iphia Value (in millions of dollars) Shipping weight (in millions of pounds) 

pe Customs districts areas oe Sea er Ne EPR Pe eee eatin ie | 

A - | Percent of f Percent of | | Percent of e | Percent of Percent of 

unds 1988 total 1968 total | we | total ieee total tone total 

1944, _—— mcs a eaenmeRceTs 6 aca i nes SAR GREET " 

Total ; 1, 949 100 3, 380 100 3,913 | 100 | 100,443 100 119, 281 100 

ents Atlantic coast re 1, 362 70 | 1, 672 | 50 |¢ 1, 914 | 50 43, 966 44 54, 786 46 

rork, Gulf coast 161 & | 397 12 | 483 12 11, 351 il 12, 148 10 

lend- Pacific coast 141 8 244 8 | 261 7 5, 595 5 6, 075 56 
Canadian border. reine 2365 12 881 | 26 | 1, 023 26 33, 973 34 ‘ 33 

rents Mexican border 11 0 118 3 | 117 | 3 2, 925 3 2, 722 2 

ound Interior 21 1 42 1 | 87 | 2 1, 250 1 1, 024 1 

these Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico__- : 17 1 26 | 0 28 | 0 2, 383 2 3, 601 2 

itage | : 

Be TaBLeE 3.—Value of United States export and import trade: 1938, 1943-44 

New [Value in millions of dollars] 

land 
yulky Exports Imports Exports Imports 
ng in Customs district and principal port | nents T ~—|| Customs district and principal port |————> 
1938 | 1943 | 1044 | 1988 | 1943 1944 | 1938 | 1943 | 1944 | 1938 | 1943 | 1944 
a . 3 2 Re iS eS OY ae aS | 

Grand total 3,095 | 12,963 | 14, 242 _. 3, 380 3, 913 Canadian border districts. ...__..-.. 453 | 1,533 | 1,614 236 881 1, 023 
« led Atlantic coast districts. 1,520 | 7,837 | 8,922 | 1,362 | 1,672| 1,914 Wenn sacra cinktaeds | 2] 108 73| Wl 6 78 
; ~e ae Ee - : as Ss. Lawrence Leadtelginnct —s 31 205 199 | 26 104 118 
well Maine (Portland) and New | | Rochester.......___--- 3| 2 | 5 il 15 
1944 Hampshire we il 48 | 108 17 31 41 aE a REE RSET BS 90; 335 300 | 48 293 291 
984, Massachusetts (Boston).....__.. 20 104 56 108 172 147 Montana and Idaho-____.._..--- } 5 | 28 31 | 1 ll 19 
se Rhode Island (Providence) . -- 1 18 | 1 3 19 14 North Dakota..............---- 38 | 59 77 | 14 37 76 
10,000 Connecticut (Bridger put) wee 3 3 | 2 Duluth and Superior. .._.....-- 25 | 48 2B | 14 63 98 
into New York... han 1,126 | 5,254 1 5,618 984 | 1,157) 1,306 Wit. ooo 4} 8 et 8 12 14 
Philadelphia attendee &8 1, 335 1, 448 108 145 210 PIR cited ola da cin igttlaiaionbe } 163 | 630 752 | 56 223 220 

one- Maryland (Baltimore) .. 82 715 | 1,078 | 66 | 82 102 RI ete coe ba te a 35 9 21 | 34 33 61 

nport Virginia (Norfolk and Newport CNR ae ctinbcopenanccansandeun 25 81 | 99 | 11 | 25 33 
News) , 157 | 171 156 | 32 1 28 37 mond | 
value North Carolina (W ilmington).. : 14 35 84 22 | if 16 Mexican border districts -_.__-- 80 | 185 241 | 11 | 118 117 
ent), South Carolina (Charleston) - 10 11 6 7 4 3 ——_——_}- 
troit Georgia (Savannah) 2 146 367 12 26 36 RRS 6k nist vireikiconavuecnae’ 70 | 153 198 | 6 91 76 
roit, = =! = : GRE ENGNG SCI 7 19 23 | 3 15 20 
-ent) Gulf coast districts ‘ 628 | 1,067 | 1,304 161 397 | 483 REIN ie 0 os eso caes ‘ 3 | 13 20 | 2 12 21 
addi- Florida (Tampa and Jackson- Interior districts. ._.......... Seah ck 5 coats 36 | 226 | 21 | 42 87 
llars. ville)... : 34 100 725 | 20 78 97 
s dis- Mobile __. : ae 36 78 92 8 | 19 27 i, OES ES PSO Ire Ge te See 6 | 4 13 li 
New Orleans 197 398 285} 105 258 300 RSS AROS Se RC 2a Kas PRAT 2 | 5 6 55 
a (11 Sabine (Port Arthur) - 85 10 | 29 RPS Ee 1 EE nrescces batt itesoun REES SP ee 2 | 3 3 4 
lo (8 Galveston... --| 276 | 181 | — 263 2% | 142 58 pO RP aes NS" Lwscese-) SO 2 3 4 
ent) : a 2 eee 3. RRR aes Sie Sa 16 Pg eee 3 2 
en 4 Pacific coast districts Rosina 385 2, 055 | 1,546 | 141 244 261 St. vont RSENS REL BE Rabe | 2| 8 | 5 12 8 
5 an : > a Ue? inn aseunenay RIS 0 hi gon en ceecans ctemese Meee cnckeliescemeoweimuiat } 1 1 1 
a“ San Diego de 5 16| 26 3 4 7 rR IE RRR EE WERE NT S eacees Iaith 1 1 2 
Pp Los Angeles <oll 147; 332} 146 44 76 58 : . 
rcent San Francisco... agee 135! 646 303 AS SS 69 || Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico | 
nited Oregon (Portland) a 29 | 675 761 7 4 9 | PRE RC en 5 | 232 273 | 17 | 26 238 
; Washington (Seattle, Tacoma) _-! 69 386 310 29 72 | 118 | ———| : 
The = SS OOO = ~ ie Parcel post pdb bid ated hk ids dninit th penta sein e 15 } 18 | 26 |-------- ed gene | wescecce 
} dis- | | | | | 
. per- 


' Imports-for-consumption totals for 1943 corresponding to the 1938 totals are as follows: Virginia, $23,000,000; North Carolina, $13,000,000; Galveston, $31,000,000. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Cuba 


(From the U.S. Embassy, Habana) 


Only 2 of the 160 Cuban sugar mills 
that operated early this year were still 
grinding by May 30. Raw-sugar pro- 
duction will total about 3,930,000 short 
tons, a decline of 30.5 percent from the 
unusually high 1944 figure. Although 
scattered rains occurred during April and 
May, cane fields are still suffering the 
effects of the long and unprecedented 
drought, pastures in many parts of the 
Island are still inadequate, and spring 
plantings of various food crops have been 
delayed. 

Shortages of meat, canned milk, lard, 
edible oil, and soap are serious, especially 
in Habana, with long lines forming in 
stores dispensing the small supplies. 
Even a sugar shortage is being experi- 
enced because of maldistribution of and 
speculation in the sugar reserved for 
domestic consumption. In an attempt 
to relieve the prolonged Habana meat 
shortage, the Government is contemplat- 
ing a 23 percent increase in live cattle 
ceiling prices, to be absorbed by the 
elimination of retail butcher stores and 
the direct retail meat distribution by 
slaughterhouses and packers. 

Foodstuff shortages have led to a gen- 
eral disregard of ceiling prices at the 
retail, and, frequently also, at the whole- 
sale level, resulting in a steady advance 
in the cost of living, which at the end of 
May was about 10 percent higher than 
at the beginning of the year. 

In an effort to increase food production 
to alleviate food shortages, the Ministry 
of Agriculture has been operating, with 
its own labor, some 16 tractors in the two 
Western Provinces to help small farmers 
to prepare more land. 

Cuba’s coffee harvest just completed 
reportedly amounts to 57,000,000 pounds, 
as against an estimated consumption of 
54,000,000 pounds. It is therefore un- 
likely that any appreciable quantities 
will be exported, despite the fact that 
part of the crop has been set aside for 
that purpose. 

Whereas business in general continues 
at satisfactory levels, there are reports 
that in some lines, notably textiles, 
VE-Day psychology and premature op- 
timism as to an early restoration of a 
normal supply situation are causing 
stock liquidations and curtailment of 
purchases by retailers in a number of 
areas. 

Three of the six refrigerated ware- 
houses which are being constructed with 
funds from the $25,000,000 Export-Im- 
port Bank credit have been formally in- 
augurated. These three plants, which 
have a combined cold-storage capacity 
of 18,000,000 pounds of farm products, 


will be operated by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

Government revenue collections con- 
tinued their upward trend, and regular 
budgetary receipts for the period Janu- 
ary 1 to May 20 totaled 59,400,000 pesos, 
an increase of some 10,000,000 pesos over 
the corresponding period last year. 

Further purchases of gold bullion from 
the United States Treasury during May 
increased Cuba’s holdings in the United 
States of earmarked gold which serves as 
backing for Cuban silver peso certificates 
to about $150,000,000. The issue of an 
additional 25,510,250 pesos of these cer- 
tificates has been authorized, which will 
increase the total amount in circulation 
to 285,112,712 pesos, face value. 

Generous appropriations continue to 
be made for public works. Although 
funds are available, work has been de- 
layed in many instances because of diffi- 
culties in obtaining sufficient equipment 
for road work and for other projects. 

The Government has awarded a 3-year 
contract to the Expreso Aereo Inter- 
americano to carry mail between Habana 
and the Isle of Pines. Two flights per 
day in each direction are contemplated, 
using Ford trimotor planes. 

An interim Civil Aeronautics Commis- 
sion, recently established by decree, as- 
sumed full authority in civil aeronautics 
matters on May 31, and within 90 days 
will draft a law for submittal to the 
President, for the creation of a perma- 
nent commission. 

Beginning this month, the War Ship- 
ping Administration will resume general 
cargo shipments from Cuba to New York 
without restrictions as to commodities, 
and two ships have already been allo- 
cated for that purpose. 

It has been announced that purchases 
of Cuban manganese ore by United 
States Government agencies will cease 
on June 15, 1945, but private consumers 
in the United States whose requirements 
for the remainder of 1945 are expected to 
be in excess of Cuba’s production ca- 
pacity have indicated their intention of 
acquiring all manganese ores of over 42 
percent Mn. 

Labor unrest throughout the Island 
has led to Government intervention in 
several mining and industrial enter- 
prises. A strike at the Motembo natural 
naptha fields, resulting from the dis- 
missal of workers for economy reasons, 
led to a substantial production loss and 
to the promulgation of a decree ordering 
intervention in three companies for the 
purpose of reinstating the discharged 
workers and resuming operations. A 
similar situation led to intervention in a 
vermicelli factory and also in a small 
sugar refinery at which the workers 
struck in protest against the manage- 
ment’s alleged refusal to comply with 
certain wage decrees. 


Labor unrest also is evident in other 
sectors of Cuba’s economy. Mill owners 
and cane growers claim that there have 
been some instances of workers burning 
cane fields and committing other similar 
acts of violence for the purpose of cre- 
ating increased employment through new 
plantings. The use of mechanized equip- 
ment is also reportedly giving fise to 
controversies between planters and 
workers. 

The Cuban Government’s preoccupa- 
tion with unemployment and other labor 
problems likely to arise following the 
postwar resumption of normal foreign 
trade is reflected in the recent creation 
of a Consultative Commission on Post- 
war Labor Policy and the calling of a 
convention to meet in Habana in Oc- 
tober to study these problems and to 
recommend appropriate legislation. 


Colombia 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Bogota) 


Economic adjustments in Colombia 
since VE-Day have so far been mild in 
comparison with what.might have been 
expected. Signs of nervousness that 
were evident during the first few days 
after the announcement of cessation of 
hostilities in Europe soon passed. The 
most exaggerated prices of practically all 
commodities came down, but otherwise, 
after the short period of uncertainty, 
price levels appear to have been well 
maintained. On the Bogota Stock Ex- 
change, the end of the war in Europe had 
been discounted in the drop in values 
which occurred during April, and since 
VE-day average quotations have risen 
approximately to the higher March level. 

Offers of merchandise from European 
suppliers are beginning to circulate in 
Colombia. Up to the present time most 
prices are reported to be about 20 percent 
higher than for similar goods from the 
United States. Fairly prompt deliveries 
are promised, however, on most lines 
quoted, agents stressing the fact that 
there are no red tape, quotas, or “import 
recommendations.” Terms offered by 
some European concerns appear generous 
to Colombian importers accustomed to 
open confirmed letters of credit when 
purchasing from the United States in re- 
cent years. On some iron and steel prod- 
ucts, hardware, and tools, British firms 
are reported to be accepting payment 120 
days from date of shipment. 

Colombia’s excess of imports over ex- 
ports continued up to the end of April to 
the extent of about $3,000,000 (U. S. cur- 
rency.) This compares with an export 
surplus of $20,000,000 U. S. for the same 
period of 1944. The principal reason for 
the changed situation has been the 
heavy increase in purchases of exchange 
to pay for imports, which almost doubled 
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the total of the corresponding period of 
1944. The volume of new import licenses 
issued, on the other hand, has decreased 
considerably since the imposition of the 
deposit guaranty, the total for April be- 
ing only half that of the previous record 
months. 

The long-expected government-control 
measures regulating importations and 
the availability of foreign exchange were 
put into effect in the form of a resolution 
of the Office of Exchange, Import, and 
Export Control, effective June 1. The 
Government stated that it had three pur- 
poses in mind in establishing the new 
regulations: First, to avoid a precipitate 
monetary deflation which would be in- 
evitable if the utilization of foreign ex- 
change for the payment of imports 
should be left uncontrolled; second, to 
adjust future importations to the capac- 
ity of the country’s internal transporta- 
tion system; third, to see that available 
foreign exchange is used principally for 
obtaining articles and equipment neces- 
sary to increase Colombian production 
and to develop transportation. 

New exchange-control regulations 
have established five groups for the al- 
location of exchange for the purchase of 
imports. A_ preferential “turno,” or 
classification of articles, is set up which 
includes industrial and agricultural ma- 
chinery, tools, and construction and 
transportation equipment and parts. 
Following the preferential group, the 
four “turnos” which were previously in 
effect (in 1941) are restored. The vary- 
ing rates of exchange which were a 
feature of Colombia’s former exchange- 
control system are eliminated from the 
present regulation. Instead, a scale of 
guaranty deposits is instituted which im- 
porters must file with the Office of Ex- 
change, Import, and Export Control at 
the time the respective import licenses 
are obtained. A deposit of only 2 per- 
cent of the value of the license will be 
required for merchandise in the prefer- 
ential turno; but a deposit of 5 percent 
must be made for turno I, 10 percent for 
turno II, 15 percent for turno ITI, and 20 
percent for turno IV. 

The issuance of import licenses cover- 
ing all Colombian importations will be 
restricted, according to the new Resolu- 
tion, to the amount of foreign exchange 
available from the preceding month, ex- 
cept that the country’s accumulations of 
exchange may be exclusively used to the 
extent of 25 percent per year to pur- 
chase articles in the preferential turno. 
The preferential turno will also be en- 
titled to 25 percent of the preceding 
month’s exchange, and turnos II, ITI, and 
IV, together, receive 15 percent of such 
exchange. The Government emphasized 
that recent annual purchases of gold and 
exchange by the Bank of the Republic 
have greatly surpassed the value of any 
previous year’s imports, thus the new 
regulations should not reduce imports, 
in any classification, but should permit 
an increase of 75 percent above former 
years. 

Publication by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the financial report for April re- 
vealed that the national fiscal deficit for 
the first 4 months of 1945 reached 15,- 
700,000 pesos ($8,950,000), an increase 
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Certain European Countries Removed from Category of 
“Enemy Territory” 


On May 29, 1945, the Treasury Department, as an amendment to General 
Ruling No. 11, removed from the category of “enemy territory” the following 
countries: Albania, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, and Yugoslavia. This action paves the way for the orderly 
resumption of commercial communications with the liberated areas. Treas- 
ury licenses will not be needed for the transmission of messages of a financial, 
commercial, or business character which are limited to the ascertainment of 
facts and exchange of information. However, communications which con- 
stitute or contain instructions or authorizations to effect financial or property 
transactions will continue to require Treasury license. Attention was directed 
to General Licenses Nos. 72A and 89, which authorize certain transactional 
communications relating to patents and the protection and management of 
property located within foreign countries. 

It was stated that remittance facilities to many of the areas are not yet 
available. When these facilities are established, General Licenses Nos. 32 and 
33 will permit the sending of support remittances up to $500 a month through 
banking channels. Under Public Circular No. 28, issued on the same day, 
these general licenses will not apply to Austria, however. The restrictions on 
the use of currency, money orders, checks and drafts for remittances still 
remain in effect for all the liberated areas. 

Treasury officials emphasized that communication services with a number 
of the liberated countries have not actually been reopened. As soon as 
arrangements for transmitting transactional communications are established 
with any country affected by the action of May 29, the Treasury Department 
will be prepared, in appropriate cases, to license withdrawals from blocked 
accounts in the United States to pay claims against persons in the country 
involved. In general, an application for such a license should be supported 
by a payment instruction or other acknowledgment by the debtor executed 
after May 29, 1945. If an application is based on a court judgment, evidence 
should be submitted that the debtor has received actual notice of the proceed- 
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ings and has had a reasonable opportunity to appear. 

















during April of 4,500,000 pesos ($2,565,- 
000). This has occurred, it was’ pointed 
out, despite an upward trend in govern- 
ment revenues. It is anticipated, how- 
ever, that revenues will continue to rise 
in company with increases in general 
business activity. Sentiment among 
businessmen apparently is developing 
favorably toward further recourse to 
government loans. There has been in- 
creasing recognition of the contribution 
to government revenues that has been 
forthcoming from the oil industry and 
the important part that this industry 
should play in the future if further oil 
investments should be made. Govern- 
ment leaders are reported to have re- 
cently stressed the importance of chang- 
ing the existing oil legislation, which it 
is considered in its present form might 
discourage large-scale investments. 

Colombia’s complicated and vulnerable 
internal transportation system has been 
the cause of increasing concern as the 
prospect of expanding international 
trade presents itself. Although the Min- 
istry of Public Works has recently com- 
pleted a survey which shows that 440,000 
tons of imports yearly can be handled 
by existing transportation facilities (a 
volume considerably in excess of the av- 
erage of past years) the government is 
endeavoring to strengthen a series of 
weak spots in the system. A substantial 
order for mechanical lifts and trucks has 
just been placed with an American man- 
ufacturer for the port of Buenaventura. 
It is announced that studies are under 
way for additions to wharves and ware- 
houses there. 


The new highway between Cali and 
Buenaventura will be inaugurated, it is 
expected, on July 1, which should con- 
tribute toward relieving congestion in 
that area. Studies for enlargement of 
the port of Tumaco have been awarded 
to an American concern. The customs 
administration is being improved so that 
delays owing to customs clearances may 
be reduced in the future. The railways, 
after receipt of locomotives and freight 
cars, are reported to be in condition to 
handle a substantial increase in freight, 
and 24-hour-a-day operations will be 
resorted to if necessary. Additional 
warehouses and improved discharge and 
loading facilities will be provided as soon 
as possible at Cartagena and Barran- 
quilla, and the dredging of the mouth of 
the Magdalena River, to begin in Sep- 
tember, is expected to keep the latter 
port open to traffic at all times. At 
Santa Marta, enlargement of wharves is 
under study. 

In order to relieve the Magdalena 
River bottleneck, aggravated by floods 
and droughts, a meeting of operators of 
river boats has been called by the Gov- 
ernment to adopt remedial measure. 
The danger spot in all these preparations 
is considered to be truck and highway 
transportation. More truck units, bull- 
dozers, and other road equipment are 
needed to keep connecting highway and 
feeder links in operation. 

The Colombian coffee market has de- 
veloped strength, attributed to expected 
increases in demand following the open- 
ing of European markets. Reports from 
all areas indicate that there has been 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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Albania 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Enemy Territory” Classification Re- 
moved.—See general notice on page 13 
of this issue under the heading “Certain 
European Countries Removed from Cate- 
gory of Enemy Territory.” 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Government Marketing of Grain Crops 
Continued.—The Argentine Government 
has set forth in Decree No. 9,528/45 of 
May 2, 1945, its policy to continue the 
purchase of the corn, wheat ,and linseed 
crops from farmers and the sale of these 
crops through a government export 
monopoly. This policy continues in a 
more definite and complete form the pur- 
chase and sale practices followed during 
the past year or two. Through these 
practices, first adopted as farm relief 
measures, the Government hopes to pre- 
vent speculation and inflation, to protect 
farmers individually and the economy in 
general from high prices, to provide crop 
insurance, and to comply with Argen- 
tina’s international obligations. 

Profits from buying the grain at de- 
termined prices and selling in the ex- 
port trade at world prices are, according 
to the decree, to be credited to the grain 
producers after deducting costs of oper- 
ation and a reserve of 5 percent for pos- 
sible losses. A new formula for deter- 
mining the prices to growers is adopted, 
namely the average cost of production, 
plus 10 percent. All of these grains for 
export must be purchased from the Reg- 
ulating Board of Agricultural Production 
at the board’s selling prices. Under the 
decree, participation in and responsibil- 
ity for many aspects of the marketing 
system is given, for the first time, to the 
National Grain and Elevator Commis- 
sion. During the past year this commis- 
sion, in the name of the Government, 
has acquired ownership and operation of 
practically all the grain elevators, and 
storage and loading facilities in the ports 
of Argentina. 

The decree states that the new measure 
will be applied immediately to corn and 
flaxseed and as soon as possible to wheat. 
No provision is made for its application 
to rye, barley, and oats, sunflower seed 
and peanuts, but the Regulating Board 
of Agricultural Production and the Na- 
tional Grain and Elevator Commission 
are authorized to watch the marketing of 
these crops and to intervene if and when 
conditions justify. 
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Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Enemy Territory’ Classification Re- 
moved.—See general notice on page 13 of 
this issue under the heading “Certain 
European Countries Removed from Cate- 
gory of Enemy Territory.” 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Proceeds of the Sale of Securities By 
Residents Abroad May Not be Trans- 
jerred Abroad.—On January 31, 1945, the 
Brazilian Minister of Finance issued an 
order supplementing Decree Law No. 170 
of January 5, 1938, requiring that the 
proceeds of securities sold in Brazil by 
residents abroad, whether Brazilian nat- 
ionals or foreigners, be deposited in a 
nontransferable account and be employed 
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In Burma 


Our cover picture this week is one 
of the excellent Signal Corps pho- 
tographs available from the War 
Department. The Signal Corps, 
one need hardly say, has been mak- 
ing an extraordinarily fine and 
comprehensive pictorial record of 
the Army’s participation in this 
war in every theater of hostilities. 

Here we see Sergeant M. Mallory, 
of Windham, N. Y., and Corporal 
M. Jakubowski, of Brooklyn, check- 
ing communication lines some- 
where in Burma. They’re using an 
elephant for transport through 
swamplands. The elephant, it 
may be observed, is dragging his 
lunch. 

Our feature article, on pages 3, 4, 
and 5 of this issue, presents a wide- 
ranging survey of economic and 
commercial conditions in Burma 
today. 
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only for the following purposes, su ject 
to the prior authorization of the Barking 
Fiscalization Department of the Bank of 
Brazil: 


(a) Investment in Brazil in the name of 
the owner of the account; 

(b) Purchase of Brazilian securities or rea] 
estate; 

(c) Investment in Brazilian mortgages or 
other forms of fixed capital investment; 

(d) Payment of small amounts in which 
the owner is exclusively interested; 

(e) Payment of Brazilian taxes or for ex- 
penditures relating to the improvement or 
maintenance of Brazilian real estate be- 
longing to the owner. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beans: Exportation Permitted Under 
License Control.—The exportation of 
beans from Brazil has been placed under 
the control of the Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization through the Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of Brazil 
by Order No. 367 of April 24, 1945, and 
effective from that date. This order lifts 
the 6 months’ export restriction placed 
upon beans as provided in Order No. 356 
of March 6, 1945, of the Coordinator of 
Economic Mobilization. ‘(See Foreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 7 for previous 
announcement.) 

Order No. 356 provided for the possibil- 
ity of exporting foodstuffs in case of ex- 
isting surpluses in the internal market, 
and as the prospect for the new bean crop 
was encouraging the restriction on ex- 
ports of beans has been removed. 


British East 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency Expansion Continues for 
Fifth Successive Year.—The circulation 
of currency in British East Africa con- 
tinued to expand during the year ended 
June 30, 1944, rising from £21,118,500 in 
June 1943 to £24,827,962, according to a 
summary of the East African Currency 
Board’s operations published in the 
Kenya Gazette of March 20, 1945. 

This expansion of £3,709,462, marking 
the fifth successive yearly increase, com- 
pares with the record increase of £7,063,- 
000 reported in June 1943. The expan- 
sion may be attributed to continued mili- 
tary expenditure in these territories and 
to the use of this currency in the coun- 
tries now under British occupation in 
Africa. 

Note circulation alone totaled £18,246,- 
800, and the Currency Reserve Fund, in- 
cluding the former Investment Reserve 
Account, had increased to nearly £22,- 
526,000 by June 1944. 

Securities forming the investment por- 
tion of the Reserve Fund had a market 
value of £19,868,500. 
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British West 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


Production of raw materials in British 
West Africa during 1944 represents a 
considerable increase over production in 
1943, according to a recent report from 
the Supply Center at Accra, Gold Coast 
Colony. 

Nigeria increased extraction of coal, 
tin, columbite, and tantalite; the Gold 
Coast produced all the mercury and 
bauxite scheduled. 

Nigeria gathered 1,400 tons more rub- 
ber than in 1943, mostly from planta- 
tions, although following the intensive 
exploitation of forest trees in the earlier 
year the output of wild rubber declined, 
as was also the case in the Gold Coast 
and in Sierra Leone. 

Each of the four British West African 
colonies increased its output of palm 
kernels. The leading producer, Nigeria, 
advanced production by 2.6 percent, and 
the output of Sierra Leone, the Gold 
Coast, and the Gambia was increased by 
13.7 percent, 70.6 percent, and 140.5 per- 
cent, respectively. 

No new cacao-marketing scheme will 
be put into operation in the 1945-46 sea- 
son and marketing control will continue 
in the hands of the West African Prod- 
uce Control Board; according to a re- 
cent announcement in the House of 
Commons by the British Colonial Sec- 


retary. 
Canada 


Economic Conditions 


COMPULSORY EMPLOYMENT TRANSFERS 
DISCONTINUED 


Men employed in certain Canadian in- 
dustries designated as being less essen- 
tial to the war effort are no longer sub- 
ject to transfer to more essential jobs as 
a result of the discontinuance by the 
Dominion’s National Selective Service of 
seven Compulsory Transfer Orders issued 
in 1943. 

The seven orders, issued between May 
4, 1943, and November 15, 1943, named a 
lengthy list of less essential industries 
and occupations, and provided that all 
male workers from 16 to 38 years of age 
engaged in any of these employments, 
would become liable for transfer to more 
essential employment. To April 15, 1945, 
more than 100,000 men were registered 
as initially coming under these orders, 
and 18,488 had actually been required to 
change jobs. 

Men already moved under the compul- 
sory orders will be required to continue 
in their jobs as will also men directed to 
employment at a time when they were 
out of jobs or men directed to the coal- 
mining industry. Moreover, the author- 
ity of Selective Service to direct men to 
farm work, which became effective in 
March 1945, and the authority to direct 
men who are unemployed to essential 
jobs, will remain in force and will be 
utilized by Selective Service as circum- 
stances may require. 
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The discontinuance of the Compulsory 
Transfer Orders followed closely upon 
the recent discontinuance of calling men 
up for military training. However, na- 
tional regulations which require all per- 
sons over 16 years of age to register with 
the Government remain in effect. 

The National Registration was begun 
in August 1940, and, according to the 
Minister of Labor, will continue to be 
useful for “tracing people for the De- 
pendents’ Allowance Board, for tracing 
the relatives of those discharged from 
the armed services, and for tracing peo- 
ple in various other ways. Also, it is 
tied in with certain other Dominion and 
Provincial regulations, which make its 
continuance for the present quite neces- 
sary.” Under the Registration, everyone 
in Canada 16 years of age and over is 
required to carry a registration certifi- 
cate. Persons who change their address 
or who marry are required to notify Na- 
tional Registration through the Post 
Office. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Distribution of Knitted Wool Fabrics 
Controlled.—Effective June 1, 1945, no 
knitter in Canada will be permitted to 
ship or deliver any knitted wool fabric 
unless he has either a permit from the 











Wartime Prices and Trade Board’s Ad- 
ministrator of Knit Goods, an order from 
the Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply, an official Knit Goods Administra- 
tor’s priority, or an order signed by the 
purchaser certifying that the purchase 
has been authorized by a fabric purchase 
authorization. 

Every knitter is to continue to accept 
authorized orders equal to the total 
quantity of knitted wool fabric which he 
is directed by the Knit Goods Adminis- 
trator to produce in his mill during the 
period June 1, 1945, to December 31, 1945. 

Under the new order, “knitted wool 
fabric” means any knitted fabric con- 
taining wool of any kind, form, condition, 
or percentage. This includes knitted 
fabric containing mohair, alpaca, angora 
hair, rabbit hair, or camel hair. Also 
included are wastes and shoddies con- 
taining wool in any percentage. 

[The above controls on knitted fabrics are 
similar to those recently placed on woven 
fabrics and reported in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 2, 1945.] 

Visitors or Tourists: Value of Gasoline 
Coupon Increased.—An increase in the 
unit value of the gasoline ration coupon 
from 3 to 4 imperial gallons, effective 
May 24, 1945, was announced by the Ca- 
nadian Oil Controller in Ottawa on 
May 23. 
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[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


What Policy Shéuld We Pursue With Respect to Cartels? 


It has become clear to us [at the Department of State] that the international 
coordination of national policies is the most desirable means of meeting the 
problems raised by international cartels. 

A cartel program of this character could take the form either of an interna- 
tional agreement to prohibit restrictive business practices in international 
trade, or, alternatively, the establishment of a body or bodies to supervise and 
control in the public interest the activities of international cartels. We have 
found very strong reasons for rejecting the latter alternative. 

In some circles there is a tendency to believe that, under governmental 
supervision, international cartels might be converted into useful instruments 
of public policy capable of dealing effectively with the industrial maladjust- 
ments under consideration. The European experience of cartel regulation 
has been both extensive and unhappy. Attempts in various countries at 
governmental control of business policies with respect to production and price 
have revealed a strong tendency for the principles and aims of the regulated 
group to become those of the regulating authority. In the international field, 
where the added possibility exists of playing governments off against each 
other, there can be little doubt that government regulation would be even 
less effective. It does not, therefore, appear practicable to set up a cartel 
program in terms of regulating certain practices while encouraging cartels to 
proceed along constructive lines. 

Our preference [at the Department of State] runs very strongly in the other 
direction—that of seeking the concurrence of other countries in an agreement 
prohibiting the participation of commercial enterprises in contracts and com- 
binations which restrain international trade, restrict access to international 
markets, or foster monopolistic control in international trade. * * * 

It is not proposed to establish an internaticnal agency to enforce such an 
agreement on cartels. Rather, each government participating in the program 
would undertake to enforce the provisions of the agreement within its own 
sphere of jurisdiction. As a part of this responsibility each government might 
agree to provide for the mandatory filing with a suitable governmental agency 
of appropriate information relating to contracts and relationships affecting 
international trade. 

Finally, the suggested program would recommend the establishment of an 
International Office for Business Practices, tied into the United Nations 
Organization through the Economic and Social Council, to facilitate inter- 
governmental cooperation in the cartel field. 


(From a recent statement by Assistant Secretary of State William L. Clayton.) 
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All coupon holders, regardless of cate- 
gory, are eligible. Since 1942, when gas- 
oline rationing was established, visitors 
or tourists to Canada have been permit- 
ted four coupons per calendar year. 
With this increase they will now receive 
16 imperial. gallons instead of 12 as 
heretofore. 

The office of the Munitions Minister 
expressed the hope that the increase to 
all users of gasoline would “in some 
measure relieve our already overbur- 
dened transportation system.” 


Exchange and Finance 


Eighth Victory Loan Sets New Rec- 
ord.—Preliminary reports of Canada’s re- 
cently completed Eighth Victory Loan 
drive indicate a new all-time high of 
$1,535,217,200 in war-bond sales. The 
total is well above the $1,350,000,000 mini- 
mum objective set for the campaign 
which began officially on April 23 and 
ended on May 12. 

Purchases by individuals totaled $805,- 
560,050 against a minimum objective of 
$675,000,000. These purchases averaged 
$267.59 for the 3,015,988 applications from 
individuals. 

As indicated in the following table, the 
completion of the Eighth Victory Loan 
brings fhe total Canadian investment in 
war bonds to more than $10,000,000,000. 


{In Canadian dollars] 





Loan Objective Subscribed 
First War Loan, 1940__ __._| 200,000,000 | 250, 000, 000 
Second War Loan, 1940___- 300, 000,000 | 324, 945, 700 
First Victory Loan, 1941 _- 600, 000, 000 730, 376, 250 
Second Victory Loan, 1942__;| 600,000,000 | 843, 127, 900 
Third Victory Loan, 1942... 750,000,000 | 991, 389, 050 


Fourth Victory Loan, 1943__ 1, 110, 000, 000 | 1, 308, 716, 650 
Fifth Victory Loan, 1943___ 1, 200, |1, 374, 992, 250 
Sixth Victory Loan, 1944 ____| 1, 200, 000,000 (1, 407, 576, 650 
Seventh Victory Loan, 1944 _/1, 1, 517, 000, 000 
Eighth Victory Loan, 1945__/1 1, 535, 217, 200 





{|For previous information see FOREIGN 
CoMMERcE WEEKLY of April 14, 1945.] 


Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


The upward trend of Cuban economic 
activity, which had been almost uninter- 
rupted since the latter part of 1941, suf- 
fered a set-back during the first quarter 
of 1945, chiefly because of the extended 
drought, which substantially curtailed 
the sugar crop, reduced tobacco yields, 
and created more or less critical short- 
ages of a wide range of locally produced 
foodstuffs. 

According to the latest estimates, the 
1945 sugar crop will be about 30 percent 
less than that of 1944, so that despite 
the increased price, returns to mill own- 
ers and cane growers will be lower than 
last year. The shorter grinding season, 
on the other hand, may be expected to 
offset largely the higher wages which 
canefield and sugar-mill workers are re- 
ceiving, and the resulting longer “dead 
season” will doubtless adversely affect 
business activities in general. 

Another unfavorable factor during the 
quarter was the resurgence of inflation- 
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Starting the Wheels of 
Industry in Belgium 


In one month the number of un- 
employed in Belgium fell from 
308,000 to 153,000, although the 
economic revival is still delayed by 
lack of coal and raw materials, says 
a statement by the Belgian Infor- 
mation Center. 

The Minister of Economic Af- 
fairs stated that during March the 
output of Belgium’s mines reached 
an average of 50,000 tons a day. 
The quota of coal reserved for the 
coke works was increased, 65,000 
tons being delivered to them from 
March 1 to 15; 125,000 tons from 
March 16 to 31, and 125,000 tons in 
the first half of April. There was 
a 100 percent increase in gas pro- 
duction, sufficient soon to give two 
hours of gas daily at full pressure 
in the big cities. 

Electric-power production has 
been increased by just over 10 per- 
cent since January. 

The Belgian steel works, with an 
output of 300,000 tons a month be- 
fore the war, and 10,000 tons in 
February 1945, expect soon to reach 
50,000 tons a month. Blast fur- 
naces in operation have increased 
from two to eight, says the Belgian 
agency. 

The Allies have entrusted Bel- 
gian industry with the manufac- 
ture of 2,000 tons of cotton goods a 
month for a period of 6 months; 
1,500 tons of wool for manufacture 
within 6 months; 100 tons of sisal 
and 100 tons of flax. Six million 
articles of clothing will be made for 
the Allied armies. 























ary tendencies, which had been partially 
checked during the latter part of 1944, 
but which again constitute a serious 
threat to Cuba’s economy. Price-control 
regulations were only partly effective, as 
the purchasing power of consumers, sea- 
sonally at its height, exerted pressure on 
the limited, and in many instances, 
drought-reduced supplies available. This 
resulted in a further increase in the 
value of sales during the period, despite 
a reported contraction in volume. 
Favorable factors in the Cuban eco- 
nomic picture during the quarter were: 
the absence of any widespread labor diffi- 
culties; the favorable trend in govern- 
ment revenues; the further improvement 
of the government’s general financial 
position; the continued expansion of 
building-construction activities; and the 
increase in Cuba’s foreign trade over the 
equivalent 1944 period. Other favorable 
factors included a continued high rate of 
activity in the Cuban mining industry, 
and, contrary to previous indications, a 
revival, toward the end of the quarter, in 
the demand for Cuban manganese. 
Probably stimulated by the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Conference held in 
Habana on April 16, increasing interest 
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was shown by the Government in civil 
aviation, culminating in the provisional 
establishment of a Civil Aviation Com- 
mission. 

AGRICULTURE 


All phases of Cuban agriculture suf- 
fered from the severe drought during the 
past quarter. Although the winter is 
normally the dry season in Cuba, there is 
usually enough rainfall to maintain 
pastures and winter crops. In January 
of this year, however, rainfall was only 
38 percent of normal and in February 
and March it was only 15 percent of 
normal. One-half of the stations re- 
ported no rain in February and March. 
Sugarcane production has_ declined 
sharply. Tobacco yields will be far be- 
low normal, although exports of tobacco 
and cigars continue at relatively high 
rates. Pasture conditions have become 
very bad; range cattle have lost weight 
and many have died; milk production has 
declined to such an extent that the 
principal condensory has had to close. 
Furthermore, the bad condition of the 
cane fields will adversely affect next 
year’s crop, and the dryness of the soil is 
delaying preparation for spring planting. 

Sugar production will probably be re- 
duced to about 4,000,000 short tons, or 
nearly 30 percent below the 1944 crop. 
It is estimated that nearly half of this 
decline is entirely the result of the 
drought which began last October and 
continued unabated until early April. 
The resultant financial loss of the sugar 
crop this year is estimated at more than 
$40,000,000. Negotiations were com- 
pleted during the quarter for the sale of 
the 1945 crop at 3.1 cents per pound, as 
compared with 2.65 cents for the three 
preceding crops. About 20 of Cuba’s 
sugar mills had already completed har- 
vesting the 1945 crop by April 1. 

A decree promulgated during the 
quarter provides that 30 percent of the 
net returns from the sale of blackstrap 
molasses must be turned over to cane 
growers; another decree exempted cer- 
tain sugar mills in the area affected by 
the October 1944 hurricane from the pay- 
ment of taxes during specified periods; 
and a third decree increased the wages 
of sugar-mill workers by 20 percent and 
those of agricultural sugar laborers by 
10 percent. 

Fruit exports are now limited almost 
entirely to pineapples from Habana and 
bananas from ports in eastern Cuba. 
Pineapple shipments were large, amount- 
ing to 18,000,000 pounds as compared 
with an average of 4,000,000 pounds dur- 
ing the first quarter of the prewar years 
1939-41. High prices for fresh fruit in 
New York as contrasted with the rela- 
tively low ceiling price on canned pine- 
apple have encouraged shipments of 
fresh fruit. Shipments of bananas con- 
tinued at about the same rate as in the 
preceding year. 

Vegetable exports during the quarter 
consisted almost entirely of tomatoes and 
were only about one-fifth as large as 
during prewar years. Inadequate trans- 
portation facilities were responsible for 
the small volume of tomato exports and 
the absence of other vegetable exports; 
there was considerable spoilage. 
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COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


The value of retail and wholesale trade 
continued upward during the period, 
largely because of inflationary tendencies 
in nearly all commodity lines. The in- 
crease in value tended to move sharply 
ahead of volume, as shortages, princi- 
pally in foodstuffs, adversely affected the 
total volume movement. Salaries and 
wages (exclusive of agricultural wages) 
paid during January amounted to ap- 
proximately $26,000,000, as compared 
with less than $23,000,000 a year ago and 
about $15,000,000 in January 1942. 

Manufacturing industries continued 
their high level of activity, although lim- 
ited in a number of cases by shortages of 
raw materials. This was true in the tex- 
tile industry, which continued to operate 
at only about 50 percent of capacity. 
The tire factory continued to produce 
about 3,500 tires per month, but short- 
ages of carbon black may soon affect out- 
put. Soft-drink factories produced at 
the rate of about 10,000,000 cases a year 
compared with 7,000,000 a year ago, and 
alcohol production during January and 
February amounted to 8,644,000 gallons 
compared with 8,287,000 gallons in the 
equivalent 1944 period. The canning 
season for tomatoes, pimientos, and lob- 
sters was in full swing, and can produc- 
tion for these products was likewise ac- 
tive. Production of shoes, cement, paint, 
and cigars continued at high levels. 

Production of manganese was about 11 
percent less than during the preceding 
quarter, because purchases by the United 
States Commercial Co. have been limited 
since the beginning of 1945 to ores of 47 
percent manganese content; sales of ores 
of 45 percent manganese continue to be 
made to private buyers. During the 
quarter lend-lease shipments of manga- 
nese ores to France were initiated. Pro- 
duction of refractory chromite continued 
at high levels. 

The output of copper concentrates was 
increased, and a second ore body has 
been found. Operations at the nickel- 
oxide plant at Nicaro have been sta- 
bilized, and a full-scale production is 
rapidly being reached. 

Production of natural gasoline at Mo- 
tambo has been decreasing steadily, aver- 
aging less than 300,000 gallons monthly 
during the quarter. Production of light- 
gravity oil at Jarahueca increased to 
about 200 barrels daily. No new oil-pro- 
ducing wells have been reported, al- 
though drilling activities are being con- 
tinued. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Building and construction remained on 
a high plane of activity during the en- 
tire quarter. Cement production 
amounted to 272,745 barrels as compared 
with 259,000 a year ago, and imports 
totaled 133,151 barrels compared with 
84,416 barrels in the corresponding quar- 
ter in 1944. 

Private building permits in the Habana 
district aggregated $3,685,925 for the first 
2 months, as compared with $3,419,000 
for the corresponding period of 1944. Of 
interest in this connection is the decree 
promulgated during the quarter pro- 
hibiting, for an indefinite period, evic- 
tions from urban property, provided the 
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tenant makes payment of all sums due 
for rental. 

Public-works appropriations from mid- 
December to mid-March amounted to 
$3,440,198, of which $876,792 was des- 
tined for the construction and repair of 
roads and bridges; $277,000 for city 
streets; and the balance to schools, jails, 
and hospitals, the repair of cyclone 
damage and sewerage and water sup- 
plies. The largest single appropriation 
was one totaling $772,000 for the con- 
struction of the Palace of Workers at 
Habana. 

Figures on the $25,000,000 Export-Im- 
port Bank credit as of the end of March 
indicated that appropriations including 
the following principal items had been 
approved: 


Value 

Central Highway....-........<.- $9, '795, 936 
THIPOTEy TORE c a. cc accctinapewe 3, 551, 589 
Conte TOME na cee ce ane 710, 672 
Drainage and waterworks project 

of Santiago de Cuba______---_- , 955, 104 
Drainage and waterworks project 

of Guantanamo ___.--.-._-_.. 3,072, 919 
Refrigerated warehouses __.__--- 1, 539, 182 


The refrigerated warehouses being 
constructed under the credit are show- 
ing excellent progress, four being com- 
pleted, one 80 percent completed, and 
another 70 percent finished. 

Work on the Central Highway is mak- 
ing some progress, although hindered by 
lack of equipment. The cancelation of 
contracts with certain contractors has 
led to the moving of the contractor- 
owned equipment off the job, and the 
National Development Commission 
(Comisi6n de Fomento Nacional) is 
planning to purchase its own eqtlipment 
for use by future contractors. 


Foop SITUATION 


Practically all types of foods were in 
short supply during the quarter, chiefly 
as a result of decreased domestic produc- 
tion. All types of dairy products were 
critically short because feeds were not 
available as substitutes for burned pas- 
tures. The largest milk-condensing 
plant ceased operations in late March 
because milk receipts were too small for 
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operations. About 90,000 cases of canned 
milk were imported, but failed to fill 
the demands. Laborers occupied dairy 
plants in an unsuccessful attempt to ob- 
tain a government subsidy for unem- 
ployed dairy workers. The beef supply 
in Habana was inadequate, and the sale 
and consumption of beef is prohibited 
throughout the island on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. 

The supply of fats and oils was low 
during the quarter. Beginning in Feb- 
ruary lard imports were small and there 
was a serious shortage in March, causing 
a heavy run on vegetable oils which de- 
pleted the stock of domestic peanut oil. 
The output of peanut oil from the 1944 
crop, the crushing of which ended in 
March, is tentatively estimated at 
12,000,000 pounds. 

Receipts of wheat flour, rice, and dry 
edible beans were adequate. The Gov- 
ernment established a subsidy of $2.02 
per 200 pound bag to apply to 800,000 
bags of imported wheat flour. Under 
the sugar sale agreement, the United 
States agreed to pay a special subsidy of 
similar amount on 1,200,000 bags. 

Because of the shortages of domestic 
foods there was an urgent demand for 
imported salt pork, salt fish, and canned 
milk. However, imports were not suf- 
ficient to meet the demand. 


PRICE CONTROL 


The cost of living resumed its upward 
trend during the quarter, terminating the 
period of stability which had existed in 
late 1944. The rise was caused by scarci- 
ties of foodstuffs and by the seasonally 
large purchasing power for all goods 
which prevails during the sugar harvest. 

Enforcement of ceiling prices for food- 
stuffs was limited largely to the city of 
Habana and became increasingly ineffec- 
tive as scarcities grew more severe. 
Essential foods tended to be driven out of 
Habana to rural areas where prices were 
higher, or were sold by retailers at ceiling 
prices to buyers who, in turn, sold them 
to consumers at higher prices. By 
March, many consumers were paying 
more than ceiling prices for meat, butter, 
milk, eggs, and soap. 

The large purchasing power caused an 
upsurge in textile prices and in Habana 
house rents. The latter are legally 
frozen at the 1939 level, plus various ad- 
justments which have been provided, but 
demand for housing is so great that land- 
lords have little difficulty in finding sub- 
terfuges for very substantial increases. 
As textiles are not subject to ceiling 
prices and are limited in supply, their 
prices reflected directly the increase in 
purchasing power. 

In efforts to relieve the pressure on 
prices, the Cuban Price Control Office has 
been active in soliciting greater supplies 
of imported goods, appealing for in- 
creased production in Cuba and con- 
trolling distribution of scarce raw mate- 
rials to producers. The problems of 
direct rationing to consumers, however, 
and the suppression of black markets, 
have appeared too great for the limited 
resources available to the agency. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


During the first quarter, Cuba’s ex- 
ports totaled approximately 1,830,000 
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long tons as compared with 1,426,000 long 
tons during the corresponding period of 
1944. 

Of total exports, 1,423,000 long tons 
consisted of sugar, 214,000 of molasses, 
and 124,000 of minerals. These figures 
represent a heavy increase in sugar as 
compared with the 757,000 long tons 
shipped in the equivalent 1944 period, 
but reductions both in molasses and in 
ores. 

Imports during the first quarter totaled 

718,000 long tons as against 609,000 long 
tons during the first quarter of last year. 
Of the 1945 figure, fuel oil accounted for 
266,000 long tons, flour for 65,000, rice 
for 54,000, and coal and coke for 35,000 
long tons. 
' Of total imports, the United States 
supplied 487,000 long tons, compared 
with 425,000 a year ago. The other prin- 
cipal countries participating in Cuba’s 
import trade were: Chile, with 11,000 
long tons; Ecuador, with 9,000; the 
United Kingdom, with 6,000; and Can- 
ada, with 2,000 long tons. 

The value of both imports and exports 
during January (the latest period for 
which these data are available) increased 
over January 1944, imports totaling $21,- 
000,000 and exports $39,000,000, as com- 
pared swith $15,000,000 and $25,000,000, 
respectively, a year ago. 


LABOR 


Decrees were promulgated increasing 
the compensation of industrial sugar 
workers and port laborers by 20 percent, 
and that of agricultural sugar workers 
by 10 percent. The benefits of the 20 
percent imcreases were extended to 
workers in refineries and in distilleries 
located within sugar mills. 

The Government designated a com- 
mission of 55 members to submit to Con- 
gress a Labor Code expected to contain 
all labor and social legislation in Cuba, 
with such amendments as may be rec- 
ommended by the commission. 

The sugar industry was the only impor- 
tant industry affected by labor conflicts 
during the quarter, which, however, did 
not assume important proportions and 
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arose mainly from conflicting interpre- 
tations of the wage decree relating to 
sugar workers. Stoppages were of brief 
duration and had no appreciable effect 
on the activities of the industry. A strike 
in the Habana diamond industry during 
March resulted in the enactment of a 
decree increasing the wages of diamond 
workers by 50 to 60 percent. 

Decree No. 2631 of August 19, 1944, 
which hdd increased wages at various 
levels by 10, 15, and 20 percent was de- 
clared unconstitutional by a Supreme 
Court decision of March 29, 1945. The 
Court held that, under the Constitu- 
tion, wages could be regulated only by 
commissions composed of an equal num- 
ber of representatives of labor and man- 
agement in each occupational sector. 
Despite this decision, it is not expected 
that many employers will attempt to re- 
duce wages, since such a reduction would 
be strongly opposed by the labor organi- 
zations. 

At the invitation of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers of Cuba, rep- 
resentatives of the Cuban Confederation 
of Workers (CTC) met with the leaders 
of the Association to discuss Cuba’s eco- 
nomic problems and to cooperate in their 
solution. While the meeting did not re- 
sult in the announcement of a definite 
program or in a joint declaration of prin- 
ciples, the event may be indicative of 
closer future relations between industry 
and labor in Cuba. 

The Government continued to mani- 
fest a friendly attitude toward the CTC 
and recently appropriated $772,000 for 
the construction of its Workers’ Palace. 
CTC delegates attended the World Trade 
Union Congress in London during Feb- 
ruary, and the Government appointed 
Francisco Aguirre, a member of the 
CTC’s Executive Committee, as one of 
Cuba’s delegates to the San Francisco 
Conference. 

FINANCE 


Collections of regular budgetary reve- 
nues during the first quarter of 1945, 
totaling 40,641,619 pesos, were the high- 
ést for any quarterly period in the his- 
tory of the Republic and were 6,924,168 
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Denmark as a Possible Source of Food for Liberated Areas 


Denmark traditionally has been a producer and exporter of dairy products, 

During the occupation, the Germans took for 
themselves a major share of Danish food—said Leo T. Crowley, Foreign 
Economic Administrator, in a recent statement—but the Nazis maintained 
food production through the provision of such necessary materials as ferti- 
lizer and oil, to the extent that they could be spared. 

Now that Denmark has been liberated, if food production can be maintained 
and increased, exportable food surpluses may become available to augment 
the deficient food supply presently available to the liberated peoples. 

_exports would reduce the demands on scarce United States food supplies, 


If the Danes are to produce food now for the use of the Allied armies of 
occupation and the liberated areas, it will be necessary to provide them with 
what they most need to keep up this production—coal, oil, fertilizer, oilseeds, 
railroad equipment, tires, and other materials. 
the Danish representatives, has already developed plans for provision of sup- 
Any such supplies would be paid for. 

The current Danish harvest should produce an exportable surplus of about 
17,000 tons of beef, 40,000 tons of bacon, 40,000 tons of butter, 4,000 tons of 
condensed milk, and 1,500 tons of cheese, besides sugar, potatoes, and other 
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pesos above collections during the corre. 
sponding period last year. 

In his message to Congress on March 
19, on the opening of the new legislative 
session, the President again requested 
prompt action on the establishment of a 
Central Bank, a fiscal accounting law, a 
budget law, and on the reform of Cuba’s 
tax system. A commission appointed by 
the President to study the several exist- 
ing central bank projects completed its 
report, which is to serve as the basis for 
a final project to be prepared by Ministry 
of Finance experts. This project, ac- 
cording to administration Senators, will, 
when received, be given a preferential 
place on the Senate’s agenda. 

Habana bank clearings reflected the in- 
crease in the value of business transac- 
tions and reached a new high during the 
first quarter of 1945, totaling 333,680,046 
pesos as against 319,882,632 pesos during 
the equivalent 1944 period. 

With deposits in local banking estab- 
lishments rising to new record levels, 
money markets continued relatively easy, 
and the unusually heavy movement of 
sugar to northern markets during the 
first quarter of 1945 resulted invan earlier 
liquidation of sugar loans than occurred 
during the past few years. 

Local security markets were generally 
strong during the first 2 months of the 
year, but showed no definite trend toward 
the close of the quarter, apparently 
marking time in anticipation of the ter- 
mination of hostilities in Europe. The 
plan announced by the Government in 
January for a 300,000,000-peso internal 
loan to refund Cuba’s internal and ex- 
ternal debt and to engage in a vast 
public-works program—which caused a 
temporary recession in Government bond 
quotations—appears to have been aban- 
doned, at least for the time being. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Canned Milk: Government Authorized 
to Import 120,000 Cases From the United 
States on a Duty-Free Basis.—The Cuban 
Ministry of the Treasury has been au- 
thorized to appropriate 600,000 pesos to 
purchase 120,000 cases of canned milk 
(48 cans each) in the United States ac- 
cording to Decree No. 1060, published in 
the Official Gazette of April 19, 1945. 
The milk is to be imported into Cuba, 
exempt from import duties and taxes, and 
consular fees. Distribution of the milk 
will be under the direction of the Cuban 
Ministry of Commerce, and may not be 
retailed at prices higher than those es- 
tablished by the Office for Regulation of 
Price and Supply. 

[This quantity of milk to be imported on a 
duty-free basis by the Ministry of the Treas- 
ury is to supplement quantities which im- 
porters were previously permitted to import 
free of duty.| 


Dating Apparatus Made of Rubber and 
Metal Classified for Import Duty Pur- 
poses.—Imports into Cuba of dating ap- 
paratus, including mechanical devices 
and hand stamps, manufactured of rub- 
ber and metal, are to be classified under 
Cuban customs tariff item 222 for the 
collection of duty, according to Customs 
Circular No. 54 of April 23, 1945. 

Item 222 of the Cuban customs tariff 
covers office machinery and accessories 
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of all types, and imports from the United 
States are subject to a duty of 15.96 per- 
cent ad valorem, plus a surtax of 3 per- 
cent of the duty. 


Transport and Communication 


Developments During First Quarter, 
1945.—During the first quarter of this 
year, Expreso Aéreo Inter-Americano of 
Cuba operated 44 round-trip flights be- 
tween Miami and Habana, and carried 
60,871 pounds of incoming and 10,540 
pounds of outgoing express. Passengers 
carried on the company’s 360 domestic 
flights numbered 2,172. 

Pan American Airways operated 1,057 
planes in Cuba during the first 2 months 
of 1945, and transported 5,139 passengers 
in and 5,388 out. 

Air mail between Cuba and the United 
States during January and February to- 
taled 15,564 pounds in-bound and 15,448 
pounds out-bound. This is an increase of 
about 20 percent over 1944 comparative 
figures. 

New telephones installed during the 
first quarter numbered 724, and those re- 
moved, 255. At the end of the quarter 
4,135 applications were pending, the 
shortage of equipment necessitating the 
long waiting list. 

Scarcity of road-building equipment 
enabled work on the Central Highway 
to progress only at a slow rate. The Na- 
tional Development Commission plans to 
purchase its own machinery for use on 
future contracts. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


“Enemy Territory” Classification Re- 
moved.—See general notice on page 13 of 
this issue under the heading “Certain 
European Countries Removed from Cate- 
gory of Enemy Territory.” 


Danzig 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Enemy Territory” Classification Re- 
moved.—See general notice on page 13 of 
this issue under the heading “Certain 
European Countries Removed from Cate- 
gory of Enemy Territory.” 


Denmark 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


“Enemy Territory” Classification Re- 
moved.—See general notice on page 13 of 
this issue under the heading “Certain 
European Countries Removed from Cate- 
gory of Enemy Territory.” 


Dodecanese 


Islands 


Transport and Communication 


Restricted Mail Service Extended.— 
Effective at once, the restricted mail 
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Information Bureau. 


surrender to the Nazis May 15, 1940. 


also destroyed, he said. 


manpower. 


bans on construction are lifted. 





service from the United States to the 
Dodecanese Islands of Symi and Car- 
pathos, limited to letters not exceeding 
2 ounces in weight, nonillustrated post 
cards, and printed matter not exceeding 
1 pound in weight, under the conditions 
outlined in Order No. 27688 of April 9, 
1945, is extended to the island of Casos, 
by the Postmaster General’s Order No. 
27,914, of May 7, published in the United 
States Postal Bulletin of May 3, 1945. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
28, 1945, for the provisions of Order No. 


27688. | 
Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages: Regulations Is- 
sued Concerning Government Import 
Monopoly.—Regulations covering the im- 
portation of liquors, wines, beers, and 
other alcoholic beverages into Ecuador 
have been detailed in a resolution of 
February 28, 1945, of the General Ad- 
ministration of Monopolies (known as 
the Estanco). This resolution was ap- 
proved by Executive Decree No. 337 of 
the same date and both became effective 
upon publication in the Registro Oficial 
of March 26, 1945. 

Under provisions of the regulations, 
private merchants may continue to im- 
port alcoholic beverages, but only under 
Estanco control in the form of individual 
permits for each purchase order placed 
with manufacturers abroad. The Es- 
tanco will import alcoholic beverages on 
its own account to be offered to the 
wholesale, retail, and consumer trade in 
direct competition with private mer- 
chants. Each bottle offered to the trade, 
either by the merchants or the Estanco 
must bear an Estanco stamp indicating 
the maximum sales price, which will be 
established for each particular shipment 
according to a standard price formula. 

The Estanco will levy a fee on the duty- 
paid value of all imports of alcoholic 


Rebuilding of Rotterdam to Cost at Least $240,000,000 


The Deputy Director of Town Development and Planning in Rotterdam, 
estimated recently that it will take $240,000,000 (600,000,000 prewar Dutch 
guilders) to rebuild Rotterdam proper, not including the restoration of West- 
ern Rotterdam and other outlying areas, says a statement by the Netherlands 


His department, he said, is already preparing to rebuild the city, where 
30,000 houses have been destroyed, 26,000 of them during the German in- 
vasion of Holland and the wanton German bombing of Rotterdam after the 


During the invasion 1,200 factories and workshops and 2,300 shops were 


Rotterdam now needs at least 50,000 new houses, and applications number- 
ing 20,000 have already been registered. But the houses, he pointed out, 
cannot be of the temporary type used in the systems of Britain, America, and 
Sweden, because of the condition of the soil. 

Hundreds of institutions, hotels, and private persons have already prepared 
designs, but the great problems, said the Deputy Director, are materials and 


Municipal plans provide for two large residential areas, each of 250 acres 
and suitable for housing about 40,000 people with all conveniences. 

He also revealed that 379 acres had been destroyed in Rotterdam in May 
1940, but gave assurance that Rotterdam would surely be rebuilt as soon as 





beverages according to the following 
scale of percentages: 
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French Guiana 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN 1944 


The economy of French Guiana over 
a period of years has been adversely af- 
fected by the limited population, inade- 
quate transportation facilities, unsani- 
tary conditions, and the presence of the 
penal system. Conditions brought on by 
the war, including the lack of shipping, 
a decline in immigration, and the scarc- 
ity of imported foodstuffs, have tended 
to accentuate these adverse factors, with 
the result that the economic situation 
of the colony has been deteriorating rap- 
idly, despite the temporary improvement 
brought about through large-scale mili- 
tary construction by the United States. 


GOLD PRODUCTION 


The production of gold in French Gui- 
ana during the period immediately be- 
fore the war averaged $1,200,000 annu- 
ally, which represented only from 25 to 30 
percent of the annual value of gold pro- 
duced at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Gold production since the war 
has suffered a further decline of approxi- 
mately 50 percent below the prewar level. 

Most of the gold produced in French 
Guiana is derived from placers, only one 
mine, that of St. Elio, using mechanized 
equipment to a limited extent. The out- 
put of this mine, however, declined from 
a prewar average of 20 kilograms of na- 
tive gold per month to an average of 10 
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from the Nazis. 


An early start in this whole matter is expected, however, since contact now 
is being progressively reestablished, all along the line. 


; Reconstruction Plans for Netherlands Indies Already 
Being Definitely Framed 


Maj. Gen. J. C. J. Bongers, head of the Netherlands Indies Affairs Section 
of the Netherlands Civil Affairs Administration, has told correspondents that 
units under his control are making steady progress in their plans for recon- 
struction of the East Indies, says a recent statement by the Netherlands In- 


It is planned, he said, to centralize industrial activities because sufficient 
personnel to reconstruct all the areas’ commercial undertakings will be 


In addition, he added, the reconstruction of some enterprises will be possible 
only through government intervention. He cited as one example the banking 
institutions of the islands, which have been merged under the name “Nether- 

lands Bank of the East Indies.” This will be the only banking institution 
in the area for the time being, but, he emphasized, this does not mean 
nationalization of the business in any sense. ‘ 
Instead, Gen. Bongers explained, the step is a matter of necessity, dictated 
by circumstancess and aimed at speeding the reconstruction of the Indies. 

Export and import facilities will be controlled by the Netherlands Indies 

Communal Organization—Nederlandsch Indische Gemeenschappelijke Im- 


The same system will be applied to plantations, although these plans have 
not yet been completed, because the government (at the time of General 
Bonger’s statement) had been unable to contact the boards of these com- 
panies, which were located mostly in the last parts of Holland to be liberated 


























kilograms in 1944, because of the lack of 
fuel for its Diesel motors. 

The difficulties encountered in pene- 
trating the interior of the colony have 
been increased by the lack of outboard 
motors with which to navigate the riv- 
ers, which are the only means of gaining 
access to the mining areas. Other handi- 
caps to the industry have included food 
shortages, the scarcity of a suitable labor 
supply, the climate of the Guiana jun- 
gles, and the relatively greater increase 
in wages paid to workers in the coastal 
area. 

LABOR 


French Guiana has never been seri- 
ously troubled by unemployment. The 
limited extent of economic development, 
the abundance of farm land, and the 
ease with which native foods can be 
grown tend to make local workers com- 
paratively independent of wages or sal- 
aried jobs. In consequence, there has 
been a shortage of labor in the colony. 

Wages remained comparatively stable 
during 1944 and the early part of 1945, 
common laborers receiving 5 francs (ap- 
proximately $0.10 in U. S. currency) 
per hour for an 8-hour day, with over- 
time pay at the rate of 8 francs per hour. 
Skilled workers earn from 8 to 13 francs 
per hour. Despite the low wage rates, 
the labor cost per unit of output is high 
because of the relative inefficiency of 
labor. 


BANKING 


The Bank of Guiana (Banque de la 
Guyane) lost its privilege of issuing bank 
notes for the colony on August 1, 1944, 
this function having been assumed by 
the Central Bank (Caisse Central). 
Banking assets and business have de- 
clined as a result of the suspension of 
construction activities by the United 
States forces. Despite the existing high 
cost of living, a deflation appears to be 


in progress, real-estate values and other 
prices having declined approximately 20 
percent in recent months. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The Department of Public Works has 
completed a trail from Cayenne to St. 
Laurent, but it is passable only during 
the dry season. With the receipt of 
additional equipment, it is expected that 
by the end of 1945 the road will be 
rendered passable for most of the time, 
although maintenance costs will be ex- 
tremely high because of the heavy rain- 
fall, which ranges from 100 to 130 inches 
annually. 

SuPpPLY PROBLEM 


Despite the apparent richness of its 
agricultural resources, French Guiana 
has imported most of its food stocks dur- 
ing the last century. Although the Gov- 
ernment has attempted to stimulate 
agricultural production by subsidizing 
the cultivation of rice, only 75 tons, or 
less than 1 month’s supply, were grown 
locally during 1944. Exchange for the 
importation of merchandise from abroad, 
amounting to approximately $1,800,000, 
has been obtained for 1945. Of this 
amount $300,000 has been earmarked for 
the purchase of new equipment, such as 
trucks and Diesel generators. The re- 
mainder is being expended at the rate 
of approximately $125,000 per month, 
chiefly for imports from the United 
States and Brazil. Although this amount 
is considered sufficient to supply the 
Colony’s requirements, the difficulties of 
shipping, involving transshipment at 
Paramaribo, Surinam, or Fort-de- 
France, Martinique, have handicapped 
efforts to provide an adequate flow of 
supplies from abroad. 


PosTWAR OUTLOOK 


According to a statement by Jean 
Rapenne, a former government official 
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of the colony, published in La Revue 
Guadeloupéen on January 25, 1945, the 
economic future of French Guiana is 
dominated by a series of contradictory 
factors. The fertility of the soil, the 
richness of the subsoil, the extensive 
savannahs comprising nearly 750,000 
acres of land available for stock raising, 
and the coastal waters teeming with fish 
are of a nature to promote the country’s 
future. Offsetting factors include the 
sparse population, the system of penal 
servitude, and the emphasis placed on 
gold mining, which, since 1853, has 
diverted the economy from its normal 
destiny as a prosperous agricultural 
region. 

To achieve this destiny, it is main- 
tained that agricultural production 
should be directed toward subsistence 
farming, particularly rice, vegetable, and 
cattle raising, in order to supply do- 
mestic requirements and to provide a 
surplus for exportation to the Antilles. 
At the same time it is urged that the 
forest resources should be utilized for 
the exportation of rare and valuable 
species of woods. To these activities 
must be added improved transportation 
facilities in the form of highway con- 
struction and the encouragement of im- 
migration to relieve the shortage of labor. 
To accomplish these ends will necessi- 
tate a large investment of capital and a 
considerable period of time. 

Some progress has been made, how- 
ever, as evidenced by a public-works 
program in Cayenne, including a new 
electric-power station and a _ water- 
chlorination plant already under con- 
struction. The economic life of French 
Guiana has revived to an encouraging 
degree since the colony rallied to the 
Free French, but its ultimate destiny 
would appear to depend largely upon the 
extent to which its program of develop- 
ing agricultural and forestry resources 
can be achieved. 


French West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN MARTINIQUE DuRING 1944 


The economic situation of Martinique, 
F. W. I., in 1944 was adversely influenced 
by various factors, the principal one of 
which was the small production of its 
money crops, particularly sugar and rum. 
Financial obligations increased for pur- 
chases by the French Colonial Supply 
Mission and by private importers, as 
well as for materials received under re- 
imbursable lend-lease. Labor, which 
received two increases of approximately 
50 percent each during the year, was 
demanding still further increases at the 
close of the year. The cost of living ad- 
vanced considerably, whereas the income 
of the colony was at the lowest point in 
recent history. Free trade was impeded 
by the “groupement” system, and all 
commercial activities were under rigid 
governmental control and supervision. 


SuGAR AND RuM 


Under the quota system whereby 
France divided its sugar imports among 
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its producing colonies, Martinique’s 
share had been 45,000 metric tons, and 
this figure was considered a normal pro- 
duction for export. Although tonnages 
higher than this amount have been pro- 
duced, they generally have coincided 
with shortages in France and excess pro- 
duction has always been absorbed by the 
mother country. The higher prices paid 
by France made the production of sugar 
economically attractive to Martinique 
but discouraged production in excess of 
the quota. The remunerative prices 
paid for the products of sugarcane auto- 
matically reduced interest in the culti- 
vation of other crops, which were culti- 
vated only on a limited scale. 

Sugar exports-in excess of the normal 
yearly quota of 45,000 tons increased 
gradually and reached a peak of 65,000 
tons in 1939. During the war years pro- 
duction decreased to 55,000 tons in 1942; 
23,000 tons in 1943; and 3,000 tons, an all- 
time low, in 1944. During these years 
domestic consumption increased from 
3,500 to 5,500 tons annually. 

On the severance of communications 
with France, Martinique was unable to 
develop any alternative markets. Lack 
of ocean transportation made shipments 
impossible; storage facilities for a perish- 
able product were inadequate; the high 
cost of production prevented Martinique 
from competing economically on world 
markets. In addition to the high cost 
of production, taxes are extremely high. 
Export taxes alone amount to more than 
$0.83 per hundredweight. 

The exportable surplus of the 1941 and 
1942 sugar crops (the crop season is Jan- 
uary to June) was sold to the French 
Government and paid for at the time of 
sale. Practically all of the exportable 
surplus of the 1943 crop (13,000 metric 
tons) was sold to the Provisional French 
Government on December 27, 1944, at a 
gross price of 639.91 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams ($5.82 per hundredweight), less 
20 percent withheld pending determina- 
tion of weights and assays and less ex- 
port taxes amounting to 90.39 francs per 
100 kilograms, leaving a net immediate 
realization to the producers of 421.54 
francs per 100 kilograms ($3.83 per hun- 
dredweight). The small 1944 produc- 
tion will be consumed domestically, as 
will no doubt the small unsold balance of 
the 1943 crop. 

The prospects for the 1945 sugar crop 
(started in February) are somewhat bet- 
ter. Twelve mills are operating, as com- 
pared with seven during the 1944 season. 
The total cane available for grinding 
was expected to be about 50 percent of 
normal, but the sugar produced will 
be only about 15,000 tons or one-third of 
normal. This is due to the condition 
of the mills and the fact that they cannot 
operate efficiently on less than normal 
tonnages. The lower yield of the cane 
due to lack of fertilizer and: less cultiva- 
tion are also governing factors. 

The amount of rum produced by Mar- 
tinique is governed by the quotas allowed 
to enter France practically duty-free. 
This quota system was inaugurated in 
1923 and allowed for entry of 88,915 
hectoliters of pure alcohol annually 
(equivalent to 16,000,000 liters of rum at 
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55° Gay-Lussac, or approximately 4,500,- 
000 proof gallons). During the early 
years of this system amounts in excess 
of the quota were shipped by Martinique, 
resulting in overstocking the French 
market and requiring numerious adjust- 
ments of quota. Stringent regulations 
were enforced, duties on excess-quota 
rum were raised to prohibitive figures, 
and during the years immediately pre- 
ceding the outbreak of war shipments 
had been stabilized at the quota figure. 
This amount, plus the quantity for do- 
mestic consumption and that destined 
for aging locally, constituted the annual 
production. 

The war closed the market of France, 
and rum accumulated in Martinique. 
During the second half of 1943 the value 
of exports to the United States amounted 
to approximately $1,360,000 before im- 
ports were prohibited under War Pro- 
duction Board Order M-374. In 1944 
WPB established a quota for the French 
West Indies of 4,850,000 proof gallons 
for the calendar year 1944, of which 2,- 
716,000 gallons corresponding to Mar- 
tinique. Of this amount a total of ap- 
proximately 1,220,000 gallons were 
shipped from Martinique prior to the 
declaration of the liquor holiday in the 
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United States, at which time all ship- 
ments stopped and all pending orders 
were canceled by American importers. 
Of the 1,220,000 gallons actually shipped, 
approximately 100,000 gallons were not 
accepted by the importers on arrival, and 
part of these 100,000 gallons was subse- 
quently reexported from the United 
States to North Africa. The total value 
of Martinique rum actually entering the 
United States and paid for during 1944 
was approximately $1,500,000. 

The French Government was negotiat- 
ing at the end of the year for the pur- 
chase of 8,000,000 liters of young rum. 
The price requested by Martinique ex- 
porters would net them 15 francs per liter 
(approximately $0.91 per proof gallon). 
The average prewar price of this rum 
was 4 francs per liter. This price is at- 
tractive to the producers and would al- 
low them to offset the losses which they 
claim they are suffering in the produc- 
tion of sugar. Any sugar mill, within 
certain limits, may increase the amount 
of rum produced by decreasing the pro- 
duction of sugar. Under prevailing con- 
ditions there is a great disparity between 
the income from the production of sugar 
or rum, the latter being considerably 
more profitable. 
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Fighting Toward VJ-Day, Our Forces Have Received 
Great Amounts in “Reverse Lend-Lease” 


The United States armefi forces in the Pacific and China-Burma-India 
areas received 3,159,238,000 pounds of food valued at $283,767,000 as reverse 
lend-lease, without cash payment, from the governments of Australia, New 
Zealand, and India from the inception of lend-lease in March 1941 through 
December 31, 1945, said Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic Administrator, 


A total of 1,975,230,000 pounds was received in 1944 alone, nearly twice 
Additional thousands of tons of food 
valued at many millions of dollars have been received by our forces as reverse 


Most of the food required by our armed forces in the South and Southwest 
Pacific and a large proportion of the food required by our forces in the 
Western Pacific, including the Philippine Islands, has been furnished to us 
under reverse lend-lease by New Zealand and Australia. The food supplied 
by India has been made available to our troops in the China-Burma-India 


This food not only has relieved the strain on the domestic food supplies 
of the United States and on American shipping, but it has brought to our 
fighting men fresh vegetables, dairy products, and meat that it would have 
been impossible to ship in volume from this country because of the scarcity 
of refrigerator ships. In addition, it helped to reduce greatly the wastage 
that is inherent in long hauls of food products over thousands of miles across 
the Tropics. These are benefits that can scarcely be measured in dollars. 

From Australia alone our troops received through December 1,835,359,000 
pounds of food valued at $172,375,000; from New Zealand, 800,075,000 pounds 
valued at $80,406,000, and from India 523,804,000 pounds valued at $30,986,000. 
In addition to what they furnish us as reverse lend-lease, Australia and New 
Zealand have sent large quantities of food to Britain. These governments 
shared their foods at a time when thousands of their farm employees had 
been called into military service. Severe rationing restrictions were imposed 
on their people to make possible these volumes of reverse lend-lease food. 

Through direct lend-lease aid, the United States has helped these nations 
increase their food production to meet demands at home and supply our 
forces. We have sent seeds and fertilizers, some farm machinery, canning 


From the standpoint of volume, meat is probably the most important food 
received by our troops from these countries under reverse lend-lease. 
Through December, Australia had turned over 318,544,000 pounds of meat 
to us, New Zealand 317,460,000 pounds of meat, and India a total of 31,231,000 
pounds, which includes fish and fowl as well as meat. We have received 
under reverse lend-lease three-fourths as much beef and veal as we have 
furnished to all countries under lend-lease. 
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LaBor SITUATION 


Employment has decreased and wages 
have increased. The drop in the de- 
mand for agricultural labor has been ap- 
proximately in the same ratio as the 
decline in the production of sugarcane. 
Public works have been conducted on a 
very small scale, and private construc- 
tion has been negligible on account of 
the shortage of building materials and 
supplies. Labor was reluctant to work 
for wages which could not be immedi- 
ately converted into food or other sup- 
plies. Practically all available mer- 
chandise was rationed, though at the end 
of the year larger and more varied stocks 
were on sale, and the tendency of the 
Government was to discontinue ration- 
ing restrictions as far as possible. 

Wages prevailing in 1943 were in- 
creased approximately 50 percent as of 
January 15, 1944, by a government decree. 
Wages were again raised about 50 per- 
cent by a decree of April 13, 1944 (effec- 
tive retroactively to January 15, 1944). 
These wage increases are summarized 


as follows: 
Wages in francs 


1943 First Final 

Type of labor: decree decree 

Cane“cutting, 20 piles... 40 60 90 
Unskilled labor, men, per 


(SRE SEE a 17 30 40 
Unskilled labor, women, 

oe eee 14 24 32 
Unskilled labor, children, 

AECL har Oe 10 18 24 


The increases, however, were offset by 
authorized increases in prices and actu- 
ally more than offset by black-market 
prices. As the year ended, employment 
was low, labor was demanding even 
higher wages and was threatening strikes. 
This rather somber picture was softened 
somewhat by the expectation of increased 
supplies of consumers’ goods (especially 
cotton textiles) and the increased work 
to be offered by the sugar mills during 
the coming grinding season. The plant- 
ers were steadfastly resisting all demands 
for wage increases, however, and the 
local authorities were apparently deter- 
mined to maintain a completely neutral 
attitude until the arrival of the new Gov- 
ernor. 

Cost oF LIVING 


Four principal factors have tended to 
increase the cost of living: (1) The actual 
increases in the cost of imported mer- 
chandise in the countries of origin; (2) 
the heavy import duties on all articles 
most of which were formerly imported 
duty-free from France; (3) the black 
market for articles in short supply; and 
(4) the groupment system under which 
all imports are divided among a few im- 
porters and these importers allowed to 
sell at pegged prices. 

To the increased cost of imported mer- 
chandise prevailing in 1944 must be 
added increased cost of ocean transporta- 
tion, war-risk insurance, and other ex- 
penses. As examples, codfish, the No. 1 
diet staple in Martinique, cost $19 per 
barrel in 1939 placed in local warehouses; 
in 1944 the average cost was $70 per bar- 
rel. Pine purchased in the Dominican 
Republic in 1939 at $30 per thousand 
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board feet cost as much as $130 in 1944. 
Import duties have contributed greatly 
to the increase in the cost of living. As 
duty-free imports from France were cur- 
tailed by the war, imports from other 
countries, principally from the United 
States, increased and all imports were 
burdened with heavy duties, including 
even the articles of prime necessity. 
Shoes, for instance, were imported from 
France in 1939 and sold at retail for 100 
francs. Similar shoes, now imported 
from other countries, pay this amount in 
duties alone, in addition to the higher 
prices paid in the countries of origin. 


Supp.Ly SITUATION 


After the middle of 1943 two small 
emergency shipments of the most ur- 
gently needed supplies were received by 
the island. A regular program for the 
rehabilitation of Martinique was then 
developed, under which purchases were 
made by the French Colonial Supply 
Mission in the United States. This pro- 
cedure was followed (a) to expedite the 
Placing of orders; (b) to select the most 
urgently required stocks; and (c) to con- 
serve as far as possible the limited 
amount of dollar funds available for this 
purpose. 

Under this program the supply situa- 
tion in 1944 was greatly improved over 
the actual hunger and dire want of 1943. 
Attention was first directed to the supply 
of essential foods. The four basic staples, 
codfish, meat (except fresh beef which is 
usually imported from the Dominican 
Republic), flour, and cooking oils were 
received in adequate amounts. Subsidi- 
ary foods, corned beef, beans, corn, and 
rice were received in fair quantities, and 
in the second half of 1944 the food situa- 
tion was quite satisfactory, though fresh 
meat was still in short supply. 

Other consumption goods, on the other 
hand, were received with considerable 
delay and were in extremely tight supply 
in the first half of the year. Consider- 
able improvement was shown in the sec- 
ond half, the most pronounced shortage 
being in cotton textiles. One article, 
shoes, was received greatly in excess of 
requirements. 

Construction materials such as lumber 
and steel products continue in short sup- 
ply, and the same applies to many drugs, 
especially proprietary products. Practi- 
cally no importations of consumers’ du- 
rable goods have been made. 

The sugar mills and rum distilleries 
and the lesser industries made no major 
improvements during the year. There 
is adequate machinery for making all the 
usual running repairs if the basic mate- 
rials are available. The shortage of iron 
and steel, however, has been serious. 

Ample allocations of tires and tubes 
were made by Brazil, and if the full quota 
had been received it’ would have been 
sufficient to equip all available automo- 
tive vehicles. However, only a part of 
the quota was received during the year. 

Coal and petroleum products such as 
fuel and Diese] oil, gasoline, kerosene, and 
lubricants have been received in adequate 
quantities and the supply situation in 
respect to these articles is completely 
normal. 
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PusLic WorRKS AND ELECTRIC POWER 


The program of public works in 1944 
consisted principally of improvements to 
the port of Fort-de-France. A loan of 
76,000,000 francs was utilized to repay 
amounts received from the Colonia] 
Treasurer in 1941 and 1942, amounting 
to 34,000,000 francs, and the balance was 
dedicated to the continuance of public 
works. At the end of 1944 approximately 
27,000,000 francs were still unspent and 
available for work in 1945. A new loan 
of 200,000,000 francs was being contem- 
plated at the end of the year to be spent 
on port works, improvements to highways, 
construction of a college for girls, a de- 
tention hospital for the insane, a building 
for the General Council, a lazaret for 
lepers, water supply, an initial payment 
on the construction of an airfield, and 
other minor projects. 

The one power-producing plant in 
Martinique continued to function nor- 
mally during 1944. The demand load 
was down as a consequence of less work 
in the country and shortage of electric- 
light globes, but averaged slightly under 
300,000 kilowatt-hours per month, as 
compared with a monthly average of 
279,000 in 1943 and 377,000 in 1942. 


IMPORT AND Export SITUATION 


Martinique’s imports have usually been 
supplied by France, with the exception 
of a few important items such as coal, 
petroleum products, lumber, fresh meat, 
codfish, and a large part of its require- 
ments for automotive vehicles. In 1944 
most of the island’s imports were pur- 
chased in the United States within the 
monthly allocations of dollar funds 
which the French Government made 
available to Martinique, averaging ap- 
proximately $275,000 a month since April 
1944. 

The total available dollar exchange for 
the island is divided among the various 
trade groups by the local government au- 
thorities, and each trade group decides 
what to purchase with these funds and 
which members of the trade groups are 
to make the importations. Theoretically, 
this groupement system was initiated to 
assure that the proper materials are im- 
ported and that each member of each 
group receives his share of the total busi- 
ness. Actually, however, the system has 
stifled competition and free trade, and 
has proved very unpopular with the re- 
tailers and the general public. A return 
to completely free trade is desired by all 
except the minority financially profiting 
by the present arrangement. The prin- 
cipal difficulty lies in devising a method 
of dividing the limited amount of dollar 
exchange now available to the colony. 

During 1944 Martinique exported (in 
addition to a small interisland trade) 
3,581 bunches of bananas, 1 ton of musk 
okra, and 5 tons of salvage rubber, the 
total value of which was approximately 
$5,000. Statistics of sugar and rum ex- 
ports during the same calendar year are 
not yet available. 


FINANCE 


At the outbreak of World War I the 
Government of Martinique was operat- 
ing on a budget of 5,000,000 francs, and 
by 1921 this had been increased to a fig- 
ure in excess of 20,000,000 francs. The 
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increase thereafter was steady but not 
spectacular until the 10 years prior to 
World War II, during which period the 
pudget remained in the neighborhood of 
100,000,000 francs. During the war years 
the increase has been rapid, and by 1944 
the budget amounted to 203,720,000 
francs. 


The bonded debt of Martinique is 226,- 


000,000 francs ($4,520,000) and consists 
of two loans for public works: One for 
150,000,000 francs, issued in five install- 
ments between 1933 and 1940 under the 
law of July 10, 1931; the other for 76,- 
000,000 francs, issued under the decree 
of May 11, 1944. Of the proceeds of the 
latter, a balance of approximately 27,- 
000,000 francs still remains on hand and 
is scheduled for expenditure in 1945. In- 
terest on these loans has been paid punc- 
tually. In addition to this bonded debt, 
Martinique has incurred an even larger 
debt to the Provisional French Govern- 
ment for purchases made in the United 
States and elsewhere, usually in dollars. 

On July 1, 1944, the right of issuing 
currency held by the Banque de la Mar- 
tinique since 1851 was canceled and was 
vested in the Caisse Centrale de la France 
d’Outre-Mer. No new currency has as 
yet been issued, and the bills of the 
Banque de la Martinique continue to cir- 
culate without change. The amount of 
currency in circulation in Martinique has 
increased rapidly in recent years. Al- 
though information as to the amount 
outstanding as of December 31, 1944, is 
not available, it has been reported that 
on June 30, 1944, there were 270,418,640 
francs in circulation, as compared with 
247,739,815 francs on the same date in 
1943 and 57,201,500 francs on December 
31, 1938. 


Honduras 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Registered Pharmaceutical Special- 
ties: Customs Classification Method 
Changed.—Registered pharmaceutical 
specialties will be classified, for Hon- 
duran import duty purposes, by specify- 
ing only the category in which they fall, 
without indicating any tariff item num- 
ber, in accordance with Legislative 
Decree No. 67 of March 2, 1945, published 
in La Gaceta of March 8, 1945. The 
new decree modifies the provisions of 
Aricle 324 of the Customs Code, under 
which the Honduran Tariff Committee 
specified the category and import duty 
applicable to registered pharmaceutical 
specialties, and assigned to each of them 
a specific tariff classification identified 
by a number and a letter. Under the 
new system, the tariff categories of 
pharmaceutical specialties, grouped by 
types, will continue substantially the 
same as formerly, and the import duties 
for each category are to remain un- 
changed. Under Article 152 of the Cus- 
toms Code, also affected by the new de- 
cree, pharmaceutical specialties must be 
declared by the importer with the name 
under which they have been registered, 
giving the tariff category and the duty 
applicable. 

The decree is retroactive to include 
pharmaceutical specialties whose regis- 
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tration had been approved prior to April 
12, 1945, but which had not been given 
tariff item numbers. 


Transport and Communication 


Air and Highway Transportation in 
1944.—Transportation continued its 
steady development in Honduras during 
1944, 

Transportes Aéreos Centro Americanos 
reduced domestic rates and expanded its 
domestic and international services. 
Pan American Airways doubled its inter- 
national service through Tegucigalpa. 
Two new concessions were authorized, 
Servicio Aéreo de Honduras, S. A., and 
Empresa Nacional de Transportes, the 
latter operating lighter service between 
Amapala and San Lorenzo, and trucking 
service between San Lorenzo and 
Tegucigalpa. 

Highway transportation was acceler- 
ated by the completion of two large steel 
and concrete bridges on the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway. In September a ferry trip 
across Lake Yojoa was eliminated by the 
construction of the Potrerillos-Pito Solo 
road, which skirts the lake and permits 
direct travel from the Atlantic coast to 
Tegucigalpa. 


Luxemburg 


Transport and Communication 


Additional Mail Service to Luzxem- 
burg.—Effective at once, the mail service 
to the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, here- 
tofore limited to ordinary letters not ex- 
ceeding 1 ounce in weight and nonillus- 
trated post cards, is extended to provide 
for an increased weight limit of 4 pounds 
6 ounces for letters and letter packages, 
acceptance of registry and special-deliv- 
ery services, according to Postmaster 
General’s Order No. 28077, dated May 24, 
1945, published in the United States 
Postal Bulletin of May 25, 1945. 

Packages prepaid at the letter rate of 
postage may contain certain mer- 
chandise. 
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The service for printed matter (rate 
of postage 1% cents for each 2 ounces 
or fraction) is restricted to: 

(a) Periodicals and newspapers mailed 
directly by a publisher or agent in this 
country to a publisher, agent, or sub- 
scriber in Luxemburg. 

(b) Other articles conforming to the 
conditions: applicable to printed matter, 
mailed directly by a publisher or com- 
mercial firm. 

Forwarding or remailing any service of 
printed matter for Luxemburg is pro- 
hibited. Publications containing tech- 
nical data and letter packages contain- 
ing merchandise must comply with the 
licensing requirements of the Foregn 
Economic Administration. 

Order No. 27733, dated April 12, 1945, 
is modified accordingly. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
28, 1945.] 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Enemy Territory” Classification Re- 
moved.—See general notice on page 13 
of this issue under the heading “Cer- 
tain European Countries Removed from 
Category of Enemy Territory.” 


Newfoundland 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


List of Commodities Exempt from the 
War Revenue Tar of 7% Percent.—A 
variety of goods hitherto subject to the 
war revenue tax of 742 percent ad va- 
lorem when imported into Newfoundland 
from nonsterling areas has been ex- 
empted. from the tax, effective April 28, 
1945, according to a notice in the New- 
foundland Gazette, St. John’s, on May 9. 

Imports affected are: Bunker fuel, 
kerosene, and illuminating oils; iron and: 
steel for railways and bridges, aluminum 
and other metals; shipbuilding mate- 
rials, patterns for metal work; safety 
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equipment for mines and _ industrial 
plants, machinery, including electrical 
and woodworking, and belting; piece 
goods of cotton, woolen and linen, woolen 
and worsted yarn, clothing other than 
wool for women, and boots and shoes. 

Certain materials accorded special 
rates of duty when imported for ap- 
proved manufacturers are also exempt. 
They are: Aluminum, zinc and other ma- 
terials for manufactures of hollowware; 
corrugated zinc, and tungsten carbide 
dies; cloth, known as glass cloth; chem- 
icals used in fish and galvanizing plants; 
rubber bags imported by cold storages, 
and cinematograph projectors, genera- 
tors and accessories imported for educa- 
tional purposes. 


Northern 
Rhodesia 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Import Duty on Cement Suspended.— 
Northern Rhodesia has suspended the 
import duty on cement for building pur- 
poses, including hydraulic lime and con- 
crete proofers, effective from October 22, 
1944, Jecording to a notice in the Govern- 
ment Gazette of January 5, 1945. The 
general duty on this item was Is. 3d. per 
400 pounds. 


Norway 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


“Enemy Territory” Classification Re- 
moved.—See general notice on page 13 
of this issue under the heading “Certain 
European Countries Removed from Cate- 
gory of Enemy Territory.” 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Reduction of Import Duty 
and Exemption from the Customs Surtax 
of a Wide Range of Products Extended 
Through 1945; New Products Added to 
the List —The reduction of duty and ex- 
emption from the surtax on imports of 
various products into Paraguay, origi- 
nally applied temporarily in 1941 and 
extended from year to year, has been ex- 
tended through December 31, 1945, by 
Decree Law No. 7856, dated March 22, 
1945. 

This decree law adds specifics and 
pharmaceutical products, untrimmed 
straw hats for men and women, leather, 
yeast for bakeries, and woolen sweaters 
to the list of products which are tempo- 
rarily exempt from the surtax and sub- 
ject to reduced duty. The decree law 
also authorizes the President of Para- 
guay to extend these reductions, totally 
or partially for another 1-year period, if 
the reasons for their establishment con- 
tinue to exist. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 26, 1944, for announcement of 1944 ex- 
tension, and of April 19, 1941, for an an- 


nouncement of the establishment of these 
reductions. | 
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Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Outlook for Civil Aviation.—Sweden is 
looking forward to a period of greatly 
expanded civil aviation, according to re- 
cent press dispatches from Stockholm. 
If a regular air service should be estab- 
lished between Sweden and North Amer- 
ica, it seems highly probable that an At- 
lantic airport will be built to accom- 
modate large transport planes. Much 
discussion is centering around the possi- 
ble location of the proposed airport. 
Among places suggested are Vasby, 
Grillby, in the Stockholm free harbor, 
or at Saltholm. 

Negotiations are in progress between 
the Swedish Government and the city of 
Stockholm concerning the future admin- 
istration and operation of the Bromma 
airport. Plans have been proposed for 
the expansion of this airport, but is is 
reported that such a step is contingent 
upon the decision concerning location of 
and expenditures for the Atlantic airport. 

The British air line, British Overseas 
Airways, was scheduled to open an infor- 
mation bureau in Stockholm on April 6. 
The new office is designed to give infor- 
mation not only concerning air service 
between Sweden and England but also 
between England and the United States. 

Types of Ships in Merchant Marine.— 
Sweden’s merchant marine was esti- 
mated to comprise 2,105 ships at the close 
of 1944, according to a foreign publica- 
tion. The total included 578 motor ves- 
sels, 920,600 gross tons; 696 steamers, 
554,500 tons; 828 sailing ships with aux- 
iliary machinery, 80,300 tons; and 3 
others, 161 tons. This is an increase of 
29 vessels and 135,000 gross tons over the 
1943 fleet. 

It is reported that war losses, including 
fishing vessels, totaled 251 ships, 598,800 
gross tons. During 1944, 70 new vessels 
of 157,800 tons were added, of which 60 
ships, or 146,400 tons, were built in 
Sweden. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Train Service to France.—Because the 
frontier station of Cerbere, France, can 
handle only two Swiss import trains daily 
instead of three, the French authorities 
have agreed to let the third train load at 
Hendaye. Eventually Swiss export goods 
may pass through Hendaye-Irun also. 


Tanganyika 
Economic Conditions 


A six-man committee has been ap- 
pointed in Tanganyika to examine the 
existing revenue structure of the Man- 
date and to advise on the most appro- 
priate postwar revenue sources, accord- 
ing to a recent press report. A portion 
of current revenue is derived from 
sources established for the “duration 
only” and therefore is not to be consid- 
ered in postwar budget planning. 
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The membership of the committee 
consists of three officials and three busi- 
nessmen, one of whom is an Indian. 

Rubber production during the first 9 
months of 1944 was more than six times 
the total for the corresponding period of 
1943. The Governor of Tanganyika, in 
a recent address to the Legislative Coun- 
cil, attributed the rise in production to 
the successful rehabilitation of aban- 
doned German plantations and the rapid 
training of a labor force of between 15,- 
000 and 20,000 men. 

Agricultural production has also in- 
creased, European growers planting an 
additional 10,000 acres to corn and other 
cereals, apart from the government 
wheat-growing scheme in the Northern 
Province. The latter had 18,00Q acres 
under cultivation last year and will have 
approximately 23,000 acres this season 
according to the Governor’s report. 

The pyrethrum acreage now totals 
5,300 and the output has trebled in the 
past 2 years. 

The production of flue-cured tobacco 
in the southern highlands, which was in- 
significant in 1939, amounted to more 
than 1,000,000 pounds last season. 

Another minor industry, sawmilling, 
produced 13,000 tons of lumber in 1943, 
an increase of nearly 10,000 tons since 
1940. Pitsawing has supplied since 1941 
about 40,000 tons, largely railway sleep- 
ers for military use. 

The sale of cattle through the auction 
markets has increased appreciably dur- 
ing the past 4 years, rising from less 
than 100,000 head in 1939 to nearly 
360,000 in 1943. Exports, chiefly to Lei- 
big’s canning factory in Kenya, increased 
to about 100,000 in 1943. These supplies 
have been of importance both for the 
military forces and in refugee and pris- 
oner-of-war camps and also for main- 
taining the largely increased labor forces 

(Continued on p. 38) 





U. S. Foreign Trade 
by Ports and Areas 


(Continued from p. 11) 


2 percent of the total export trade and 
for $117,000,000 or 3 percent of the total 
import trade. The total shipping weight 
for exports amounted to 4,000,000,000 
pounds (1,785,714 long tons) or 2 per- 
cent, and for imports 2,700,000,000 
pounds (1,205,357 long tons) or 2 per- 
cent of total United States trade. 


Meaning of Tables 


Summary figures on the customs dis- 
tricts’ export and import trade for 1938, 
1943, and 1944 are presented in the fol- 
lowing tables. In these tables the export 
figures include reexports and the import 
figures, except for 1938, are “general im- 
ports,” representing the total of com- 
modities entering consumption channels 
immediately upon arrival plus commod- 
ities entered into customs bonded ware- 
houses. The import figures for 1938 are 
“import for consumption” figures, the 
total of commodities entering consump- 
tion channels immediately upon arrival 
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plus commodities withdrawn from cus- left the country; exports shown from in- the district in which the goods were 
Littee toms bonded warehouses. Shipments in terior customs districts not on the border originally landed. Imports credited to 
busi- transit through the United States from represent exports by air and exports of interior customs districts represent im- 
| one foreign country to another are not aircraft under their own power. Imports ports by air or imports leaving customs 
rst 9 included in either the import or export are credited to the customs district in custody in these districts after having 
times figures. Exports are credited to the cus- which the goods left customs custody been transported in customs bond from 
“% ? toms district through which the goods even though this may be different from a border point. 
a, In ; 
J 
atl TaBLe 4.—Percent of value, United States Export and Import Trade: 1938, 1943-44 
iban- i | 
rapid Exports Imports | Exports Imports 
1 15,- Customs district and principal port | ee ~— | Customs district and principal port 
| | | | 
1938 | 1943 1944 1938 | 1943 1944 || 1938 1943 1944 | 1938 1943 1944 
Oo in- ——- |__| |-___|__|- caren 
ig an Atlantic coast districts.__.........-- 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 | | Canadian border districts. _.._____. 100 100 100 100 100 100 
other Maine (Portland) and New | pe EAR Mati Fa 6 7 5 8 8 
ID cas sais anieh scamiecle wake 1 1 1 | 1} 2 2 |] Nt. ZANNCUN a ccc oktasglees 7 13 12 ll 12 12 
ment Massachusetts (Boston) - - _._. 1 1 1 | 8 10 | 8 || ODN 6 2 1 2 2 1 1 
thern Rhode Island (Providence) 0 0 0 | 0 | 1 | 1 || BUNK cs secaseatwcn-+-s0n one 20 22 19 20 34 28 
Connecticut (Bridgeport) Sa 6 0 0 0 | Montana and Idaho Secs 1 2 2 0 1 2 
acres TE 74 68 63 72 69 | 68 || pO ES EE i aaa 8 4 5 6 4 7 
have yo a ae 6 17 16 8 9 | 11 || Duluth and Superior. -________. 6 3 2 6 7 10 
Maryland (Baltimore) 5 9 12 5 5 | 5 || Wes ig se aces | 1 1 0 3 1 1 
Pason Virginia (Norfolk and Newport i] nn eee a ere aE 35 | 41 46 25 25 22 
News) 10 2 2 2 2 2 \| 6 ERE cre pea a nay ep t } 8 | 1 1 14 4 6 
totals North Carolina (Wilmington) 1 0 1 2 0 1 a wicca erin anos bitte ese } 6 | 5 6 5 3 3 
South Carolina (C mate ee 1 07 0 1 0 0 || Mexican border districts. .__-.___- 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 
n the Georgia (Savannah) ___.__- 1 2 | 4 1 2 ry aa ea eae PRE | ae 83 82 55 77 65 
Gulf coast districts ___- 100 100; 100) 100 100} = 100 | BE adv raspsignindoniaeoitg~ 9; 10 10 27 13 17 
Florida (Tempe ¢ and Jackson- | Se a ees 4 7 8 18 10 18 
bacco || CEES Nernst 5 | 38 52 12 20 20 || Interior districts____._........_._--- BeOS 100 100 100 100 100 
4s in- Mobile NAR sai 6 | 7 7 5 5 6 | PR irscinnnks Ssevasen ata GRR, Mae Eset 3 18 32 13 
New Orleans REET 31 37 20 66 64 62 || gn eocataeg ES RLS DE | Secuedae Bes oF 1 24 14 63 
more Sabine (Port Arthur) 14 1 2  Eipnened OTs: * Cate ok acy RRR Reese 1 14 7 5 
Galveston SWS L 44 17 19 16 11 12 |} Sees AER 50 71 10 | 7 5 
ling Pacific coast districts. __- coat 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 || SO eine eso tdaptanceaenn i detail 44 fT } 7 2 
’ San Diego eed OF 1 | 1 2 2 1 3 || 6 4 24 | 29 9g 
1943, Los Angeles... _. a 38) 16) 4 31 31 SO Isc dhignyansichansé- seen aan Baas 5 | 2 1 
since San Francisco : 35 | 31 | 20 | 41 37 | Set: . COMM nk cence eek ck eee SES: 5 | 2 2 
Oregon (Portland) __. s 33 49 | 5 1 | 3 |} } } 
1941 Washington (Seattle, Tacoma) 18 19| 2] 2 30 | 46 || | 
sleep- 
iction z TABLE 5.—Shipping Weight of United States Export and Import Trade: 1938, 1943-44 
dur- 
: set [Shipping weight in millions of pounds] 
early : | 
) Lei- | Exports Imports 
Customs district and principal port Se ee , ‘ee 2 
eased } 
pplies 1943 Percent 1944 Percent | 1943 Percent 1944 Percent 
r the =~ ™ ~se _ - z nC) ) ae nn ear at 
pris- Atlantic coast districts | 52, 863 | 100 | 69, 207 100 43, 966 100 54, 786 100 
nain- Maine (Portland) New Hampshire__- } 837 | 2) 1, 147 2 | 2, 824 6 2, 921 5 
| Massachusetts (Boston) .....__. 864 | 2 | 589 1 | 1, 713 4 1, 635 3 
forces Rhode Island (Providence) - -_- 4 | 0 31 0 | 368 1 332 1 
Connecticut (Bridgeport) sant Pi MSS es: er Sd } 23 0 12 0 
New York 34, 830 | 66 44, 275 65 | 27, 182 62 28, 725 51 
Philadelphia 3 9, 103 | 17 13, 900 20 5, 374 13 13, 141 25 
Maryland (Baltimore) , 3, 257 6 4, 464 6 4, 070 9 4, 07 8 
Virginia (Norfolk and Newport News) 2, 757 | 5 | 3, 063 4 1, 308 3 | 2, 208 4 
North Carolina (Wilmington) | 59 | 0 245 0 47 0 154 0 
ide South Carolina (Charleston) --. banctaed aes 121 | 0 65 0} 168 0 307 1 
Georgia (Savannah) oadie odes 1,031 | 2 1, 428 | 2 ax 2 2 
Gulf coast districts 12, 007 | 100 | 14, 936 | 100 11, 351 100 12, 148 100 
as Florida (Tampa and Jacksonville) } 2,927 | 24 | 2, 675 | 18 | 2, 077 18 2, 567 21 
Mobile... . : 887 | 7 | 848 | 6 | 3, 275 29 2, 178 18 
leer Criiaane 4, 087 35 | 4, 562 30 | 5, 241 47 6, 129 50 
Sabine (Port Arthur) 529 | 4 | 1, 580 11 | 25 0 83 1 
Galveston | 3, 577 30 | 5, 271 35 | 733 | 6 | 1, 182 10 
e and Pacific coast districts | 17, 683 | 100 13, 394 100 | 5, 595 | 100 | 6, 075 100 
San Diego... 326 | 2 471 100 | 2 | 146 2 
' total Los Angeles ; 7, 542 | 43 4, 043 30 | 1, 176 21 1, 278 21 
veight San Francisco jain Fasten it hea aeel 4, 760 | 27 4, 132 31 | 1, 140 20 1, 080 18 
Oregon (Portland) ; poatiaing al 2, 731 15 2, 695 20 28 1 125 2 
00,000 Washington (Seattle, Tacoma) | 2, 324 | 13 2, 053 15 | 3, 151 56 3, 446 57 
} per- Canadian border districts 2 det 89, 310 | 100 85, 240 100 33, 973 100 38, 925 100 
00.000 Vermont i | 3, 087 3 1, 063 1 3, 228 10 3, 180 8 
’ St. Lawrence -. _. ' webs . 10, 054 11 | 10, 746 13 3, 453 * 10 3, 250 8 
) per- Rochester 7, 645 | 9 7, 284 9 | 661 2 697 2 
Buffalo. __. ; 13, 019 | 15 11, 390 13 8, 385 25 8, 940 24 
Montana and Idaho-. 669 | 1 968 1 | 1. 395 4 1,718 4 
Dakota 1, 210 I 1, 835 2 | 1, 502- 4 2, 851 7 
Duluth and Superior. - - 4, 519 | 5 4, 306 5 | 7, 055 21 9, 135 23 
Wisconsin 24 | 0 1 0 | 718 2 | 699 2 
Michigan WY : 19, 260 | 22 16, 215 19 | 5, 130 15 | 4, 861 12 
s dis- Chicago 2, 404 | 2 3, 647 4 | 743 2 1, 827 5 
- 1938, Ohio vente ; Ree Fe 27, 419 | 31 27, 785 33 | 1, 703 5 1, 767 5 
] Mexican border districts act 3, 029 | 100 3, 997 100 | 2, 925 100 2, 722 100 
e fol- Laredo... . | 2,304 | 76 2, 998 7! 1, 833 63 1, 503 55 
»xport El Paso 103 | 13 | 491 | 12 | 736 25 815 30 
rt Arizona = ES. 322 11 | 508 13 | 356 12 404 15 
mpo Interior districts. : 7 | 100 | 27 100 | 1, 250 100 1, 024 100 
al im- Pittsburgh 3 | 42 | 1 4 | 827 67 689 67 
2 Minnesota Ri $i § | 216 17 183 18 
com Indiana : | |: 24 2 25 2 
annels Kentucky. - 2 | 29 | » 7 23 2 16 2 
ie Tennessee. . | 2 29 5 18 | 17 1 15 2 
imod St. Louis } es 1 4] 135 | 11 | 85 | 8 
ware- Omaha | | 2 0 | 2 | 0 
38 are Colorado cubed PRESIDE REIT IER 2S GEOR. ORR K F< 6 | 0 9 | 1 
s the Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico districts_- | 536 | 100 | 150 | 100 | 2, 383 | 100 3, 601 | 100 
Sy Parcel post 4 100; 5 | 100 ‘ z eS t 
sump- 
rival 647061—45———-4 
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Chemicals 


DEMAND FOR SULFUR, ALGERIA 


After 2 years of inadequate supplies, 
sulfur needs of Algerian vineyard grow- 
ers are estimated at 20,000 tons annually, 
according to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. 

Although some sulfur is being im- 
ported from Sicily, the prewar source, 
the amount is not sufficient to meet 
demands. 


PRODUCTION OF PHOSPHATE, ALGERIA 


Present monthly production of the 
most important Algerian phosphate mine 
is at the rate of about 30,000 metric tons, 
an increase of approximately 30 percent 
over the 1944 rate. The larger output 
has been possible because of the recent 
arrival of needed materials. 

Other phosphate mines are inactive, 
with the exception of one, which pro- 
duces about 1,000 tons per month. 

Exports of phosphate rock for January 
and February 1945 amounted to 33,825 
tons. 


ARGENTINE MARITIME IMPORTS 


Argentina’s maritime imports of phe- 
nol dropped almost 45 percent in 1944 
from those of the preceding year. Com- 
parable figures are shown as 7,340 and 
13,174 gross kilograms, respectively. The 
United Kingdom was the principal sup- 
plier in both years. 

Argentina’s maritime imports of lead 
arsenate dropped to 131,627 gross kilo- 
grams in 1944 from 320,551 in 1943, ac- 
cording to preliminary compilations. 

Imports of copper sulfate amounted to 
974,934 kilograms in 1944; the total for 
1943 is not available. 


EXPORTS FROM CANADA 


Canada’s exports of chemicals in- 
creased in value to $20,492,000 during 
the first 3 months of 1945 from $17,- 
194,000 in the corresponding months of 
1944, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, 

Fertilizers accounted for $7,623,000, in- 
creasing from $6,998,000 during the pe- 
riod January—March 1944. 

Exports of soda compounds, valued at 
$1,564,000, increased slightly from the 
comparable 1944 figure of $1,337,000. 
The acids group showed a substantial 
increase, exports amounting to $685,000 
during the first 3 months of 1945, where- 
as they totaled $451,000 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. 


OUTPUT AND USE OF POTASSIUM CHLORATE, 
CHILE 


Potassium chlorate is now being man- 
ufactured by a Chilean firm at its San- 
tiago plant, where it is produced by 
electrolysis of potassium chloride, the 
latter obtained from deposits in northern 
Chile. Output is now about 3 metric 
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tons monthly, but it could be increased 
to 10 tons, which would be sufficient to 
meet domestic needs. Potassium chlo- 
rate has been imported in the past, 
chiefly from Europe. 

The material is used in Chile princi- 
pally in match manufacture, approxi- 
mately 99 percent being consumed for 
this purpose. Small amounts go into 
the production of pyrotechnics and 
pharmaceuticals. Annual consumption 
is estimated at about 120 metric tons. 


SHORTAGE OF FERTILIZERS, FRANCE 


France normally uses’. substantial 
quantities of commercial fertilizers, but 
the amounts have been reduced sharply 
during the war and will necessarily be 
inadequate for the 1945 crop. 

Some nitrogenous fertilizers may be 
obtained as a byproduct of the coking in- 
dustry, but phosphate supplies will be 
very limited. Lack of transportation 
probably will prevent distribution of 
available stocks of potash in time for use 
on this season’s crop. 

The shortage of fertilizers will affect 
most seriously grains, alfalfa, sugar 
beets, potatoes and other vegetables. 


NEw INDUSTRIES, MEXICO 


Two new chemical industries have been 
granted concessions by the Mexican 
Ministry of Finance, according to a for- 
eign chemical journal. 

Quimica Industrial Marineda, S. A.., 
Gante, will produce sodium arsenate and 
sodium nitrate, copper and lead arse- 
nates, yellow arsenic sulfide, zinc stea- 
rate, sodium methylarsenate, and copper 
sulfate. 

Salicylates, phenol, and acetic acid will 
be made by Salico, S. A., Balderas. 











British Footwear Makers 
Trying Out New Material 


English footwear manufacturers 
are experimenting with a new ma- 
terial for shoe and slipper uppers, 
says an English publication. This 
plastic-coated fabric or leather- 
cloth, with the brand name of 
“Vynide,” is being given a trial to 
determine wearing qualities and 
methods of cleaning. 

Samples have been shown of sin- 
gle-texture material in brown with 
a grain, and double-texture mate- 
rial in black with a calf grain. 
Calf-grain samples have been 
shown for platform shoes in red 
and blue. 

Also displayed was a sample of 
50-inch-wide material—in grey 
with a grain effect—which was in- 
tended for quarter linings and fine- 
quality shoe socking. 
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RESTRICTED OUTPUT OF ACIDS, SICILY 


The tartaric-acid plant at Palermo, 
Sicily, is producing about 100 metric tons 
monthly. A shortage of raw materials 
and coal restricts the output, which 
would normally be much higher. 

About 150 tons of citric acid per month 
are being manufactured by the same 
plant, against a normal capacity of 600 
tons. 


SULFUR PRODUCTION, SICILY, 


Sulfur production in Sicily amounted 
to 3,354 metric tons in January and 2,731 
in February. 

The prices fixed by the High Commis- 
sioner for the various grades of sulfur, 
effective January 1, represent an increase 
of about 1,000 lire per ton over prices 
previously paid. 


OUTPUT OF SULFUR, SPAIN 


Sulfur production in Spain is limited 
by existing furnace capacity, and some 
imports will be needed this year to meet 
the demand. 

Explotaciones Potasicas, a new potash- 
development company, has been formed 
to operate the partially exploited Minas 
de Balsaremy in Barcelona Province. 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF DDT, SWEDEN 


Mo och Domsjo, A/B., Sweden, will un- 
dertake commercial production of DDT 
at its Domsjo plant, according to a Euro- 
pean chemical magazine. 

Manufacture of a new cellulose glue is 
also announced by the company. 


Coal, Charcoal, 


and Fuel Gases 


CoaL OUTPUT AND EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Coal production in Brazil was approxi- 
mately the same in 1944 as during the 
preceding year—1,500,000 long tons. In- 
adequate transportation facilities from 
the Santa Catarina coal fields to con- 
suming centers discouraged attempts at 
increased production. 

Exports of coal in the amount of 16,740 
metric tons, valued at 2,400,000 cruzeiros, 
went principally to Argentina whose ves- 
sels took aboard this cargo at Brazilian 
ports. Both the amount and value of 
1944 exports were considerably under 
those for the 2 preceding years. Exports 
during 1942 amounted to 55,505 metric 
tons, valued at 6,300,000 cruzeiros, and 
those in 1943 totaled 57,276 metric tons, 
valued at 8,200,000 cruzeiros. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN COAL MINING, VANCOU- 
VER, CANADA 


The Provincial Inspector of Mines has 
reported that the greater portion of ac- 
cessible coal deposits in the Nanaimo 
area, Vancouver Island, Canada, is now 
exhausted. On the other hand, it is 
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thought that a good volume of produc- 
tion may be expected from the White 
Rapids coal mine near Nanaimo. The 
Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), Ltd., 
have announced the expenditure of 
$250,000 (Canadian currency) in the de- 
velopment of the mine which it believes 
will be able to produce 550 tons of coal 
daily for the next 5 years. 


Inpra’s COAL SHORTAGE 


The coal shortage remained a problem 
in India during the first quarter of 1945. 
The output was thought to have been 
considerably better than that of the last 
quarter of 1944, however, because of sea- 
sonal factors and the arrival of addi- 
tional mining machinery. The chief dif- 
ficulty appeared to be in the lack of a 
sufficient number of railway cars to move 
the coal. 


COAL-MINE OPERATIONS, IRAQ 


With the exception of the development 
of the mines at Kifri, the coal-mining 
industry of Iraq continued to operate in 
1944 much as in former years. The out- 
put at the Kifri mines, which now 
amounts to about 1,000 tons monthly, is 
used by the Syrian railways and domestic 
consumers. 


SuppLy OF GAS TO BE RESTORED, MANILA, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Efforts are being made by the officials 
of the Manila Gas Co., Philippine Islands 
whose properties were completely de- 
stroyed as a result of military operations, 
to determine the possibility of restoring 
gas service in the city. Loss of service 
has worked a particular hardship on per- 
sons living in parts of the capital which 
were only slightly damaged. The ma- 
jority of householders were dependent on 
gas for cooking purposes, and with the 
supply cut off they had to resort to the 
use of wood or charcoal, both of which 
had become excessively high in price. 


PROSPECTS FOR COAL OUTPUT IN 1945, 
TURKEY 


The production of coal in Turkey dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1945 was some- 
what more than was expected. If the 
average of 10,750 metric tons per day for 
that quarter can be sustained, the indus- 
try believes it should be possible to reach 
the 1945 goal of 3,575,900 tons. 


Construction 


HOUSING IN BOLIVIA 


Houses for workers have been con- 
structed in several cities in Bolivia, in- 
cluding 24 in Potosi, 50 in Oruro and 18 
in Santa Cruz, according to the press of 
that country. In Potosi, 44 additional 
dwellings will be built, and bids were to 
have been submitted in March for 50 
houses in Cochabamba. 


PLANS FOR INDIA 


Several irrigation projects have been 
planned for India to bring water to at 
least part of an estimated 20,000,000 
acres of land, reports an Indian publica- 
tion. A partial and relatively prompt 
solution of the irrigation problem could 
be found, according to the Irrigation 
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Petroleum Situation in 
France 


The shortage of tank cars for the 
transportation of petroleum prod- 
ucts proved an important factor in 
limiting supplies available for ci- 
vilian needs in France during the 
early part of the current year, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. 
French farmers, who were unable 
to get fuel for their tractors and 
other agricultural machinery dur- 
ing the last 2 or 3 years of German 
occupation, still suffered from lack 
of sufficient amounts of motor fuel 
even though important stocks of 
petroleum were said to be available 
in a number of French ports. 

The fact that, in withdrawing, 
the Germans were able to take with 
them 4,000 of the country’s esti- 
mated 10,000 tank cars was the 
principal reason for the shortage, 
inasmuch as, of the 6,000 tank cars 
remaining, only a fraction could be 
put into service for the fulfillment 
of civilian needs. 











Adviser to the Government of India, by 
extending existing canal systems and by 
constructing storage reservoirs in river 
catchment areas to conserve the surplus 
monsoon water for release when needed. 

In addition, the Government of My- 
sore has authorized a 5-year,program 
comprising 28 new irrigation projects in 
the Mysore State. When the program is 
completed, it is expected that 66,000 acres 
of land will be irrigated, of which 27,000 
will come under irrigation after the pro- 
posed diversion dam has been built across 
the Tunga River. Another diversion dam 
is proposed across the Kagehalla River. 

Development plans for the city of La- 
hore, Punjab, have been projected by the 
Lahore Improvement Trust. It is 
planned to restrict building in a circular 
area surrounding the city, thereby re- 
taining a green belt of trees. Two circles 
of roads are proposed. The inner ring 
and parkway, which will be 120 feet wide, 
will encircle the town, whereas the outer 
ring will bypass the town on all sides. 
Through-traffic highways are to be 
widened to a minimum of 100 feet. All 
of the main roads are being replanned, 
and new roads have been proposed. 

A housing program has been prepared 
by the Improvement Trust, calling for 
the construction of 1,000 houses every 
year. If the city government approves 
this program, construction will be started 
as soon as materials become available. 
In all of the housing projects, 25 percent 
of the sites are reserved for sale at con- 
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cession rates to people with limited, fixed 
incomes. Those who wish to develop 
their own lands may obtain prepared 
plans of development from the Trust 
without charge. Three new suburbs for 
Lahore have been contemplated—an in- 
dustrial suburb covering an area of 3,000 
acres, a new civil station where 2,600 
acres are under acquisition by the Trust, 
and an educational area where 2,000 
acres are under acquisition to provide 
for a new university center. Another 
area is reserved for gardens. 

The Hyderabad City Improvement 
Board has built 4,000 houses in Hyder- 
abad, Hyderabad State, to provide better 
housing conditions for people of the slum 
areas. 


PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY Howses, U. K. 


Plans are being made by the United 
Kingdom Government to obtain much- 
needed housing facilities. With a view 
to obtaining 3,000 permanent-type tim- 
ber houses from Sweden, the Govern- 
ment sent to Stockholm in March a tech- 
nical mission interested in houses 
suitable for rural areas. The mission 
then went to Helsinki, Finland. 

Any type of prefabricated house cost- 
ing more than £800, with one exception, 
has been rejected by the British Govern- 
ment. The exception is the aluminum 
house produced by the Ministry of Air- 
craft Production, which will cost about 
£900. This aluminum house is factory- 
made to a greater extent than any of the 
other types. : 

Temporary houses were reported in 
March to be coming off the production 
line at the rate of about 300 weekly, and 
the output is expected to increase as the 
program develops. It is hoped by the 
end of June to have 10,000 sets of com- 
ponent parts for houses delivered to 
depots, and an additional 4,000 erected 
and ready for occupancy. Man-hours 
needed on the site for erecting a tempo- 
rary house average about 700, or one- 
third of the number required for a 
traditionally constructed dwelling. The 
first 3,000 houses were to have been com- 
pleted by the end of May. Although 
they had been allocated to London, some 
are being sent elsewhere because many 
of the London sites are not yet ready. 
The preparation of sites for 50 temporary | 
dwellings, including the laying of foun- 
dation slabs and drains, takes from 6 to 
8 weeks. 

Repairs to 719,000 houses in the Lon- 
don area were mdde before the end of 
March, the target being reached 10 days 
ahead of schedule. The rate of repair 
averaged only 20,000 weekly in Decem- 
ber, but later it was increased to an aver- 
age of 40,000 weekly. 


TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION IN URUGUAY 


Most of the building construction in 
Uruguay is of brick or reinforced con- 
crete, and even buildings of cheaper con- 
struction are customarily built of native 
stone, concrete, or hollow tile. Corru- 
gated iron as a roofing material is grad- 
ually being replaced by reinforced con- 
crete or tile. 

Prefabricated houses and modern glass 
and plastic building materials have not 
yet been introduced to Uruguayans. 
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Ships of Our New Merchant Fleet Prove “Plenty Tough” 


Two Liberty ships, so extensively damaged by Japanese bombers off Min- 
doro, Philippine Islands, that salvage was at first believed impossible, have 
been sufficiently repaired on the scene to make them seaworthy for the journey 
to a port for complete overhaul, says the War Shipping Administration. 

These war freighters are the John M. Clayton and the Juan De Fuca. The 
masters of each, Capt. Nels E. Nelson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Capt. Charles S. 
Robbins, of San Francisco, respectively, have been officially commended by 
Brig. Gen. W. C. Dunckel, of the Western Visayan Task Force, for their devo- 
tion to duty during the attacks and subsequent efforts to save their military 


cargoes. 


After being struck by an aerial torpedo that failed to explode, the John M. 
Clayton was hit by a bomb that killed two merchant seamen and four Navy 
After the flames were extinguished the 
apparently doomed ship was abandoned and beached. 

About the same time a Japanese plane attacked the Juan De Fuca. Its 


gunners and set the vessel afire. 


bombs exploded, killing two soldiers. 


on a reef. 


Franklin. 





in the hold of the vessel and soon had them under control. 
another enemy plane strafed the freighter, an aerial torpedo tore a hole in 
the hull “big enough to drive two trucks through,” and it finally went aground 
Concerning this, Captain Robbins’ report observed, “The only 

excuse offered is that enemy planes were annoying me at the time.” 
Both these ships finally “got home.” 
of the merchant marine have proved almost as tough as the famous carrier 


The entire*crew fought ensuing flames 
In the meantime 


Some of the cargo-carrying vessels 




















Wooden houses are considered plebeian 
(possibly because there are no commer- 
cial forests), and the country-type of 
dwelling made of adobe and reed is dis- 
appearing. 


- Foodstufts and 
Allied Products 


Cacao 
PRODUCTION IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


About 14,000,000 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) of cacao will be 
ready for market in the Dominican Re- 
public by August 1945, according to a 
recent estimate. 

Cacao production in the Dominican 
Republic in the years 1940-43, according 
to the Dominican Bureau of Statistics, 
was as follows: 


Kilograms 
fat ES SE eee ween 24, 439, 171 
ce REE Ee sesh bca cibroacittta 21, 867, 941 
ER LE See ree 21, 288, 354 
, ES SR ese se eee 20, 058, 735 


Stocks of cacao on hand in the Do- 
minican Republic as of March 25, 1945, 
were reported to be 1,200,000 kilograms, 
and the estimated available stocks within 
60 days from that date were expected to 
be 2,700,000 kilograms. 

Exports of chocolate from the Domini- 
can Republic in January and February 
1945, totaled 50,750 kilograms, valued at 
$19,320. 


Dairy Products 
INDUSTRY IN NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


Production of creamery butter in New 
Brunswick, Canada, totaled 6,926,649 
pounds in 1944, about 1 percent more 
than the 1943 output. The output of 
factory cheese totaled 1,126,634 pounds, 
an increase of about 15 percent. 

The subsidy on butterfat was 10 cents 
per pound for 1944. The subsidy on milk 


for the manufacture of cheese was placed 
at 30 cents per hundredweight on Octo- 
ber 31, 1943, but on May 1, 1944, it was 
reduced to 20 cents per hundredweight. 
The total amount of subsidies paid on 
creamery butter and factory cheese was 
approximately $592,404. 

Total value of dairy products, includ- 
ing the subsidies, amounted to $3,933,330, 
the highest on record for dairy products 
in the Province of New Brunswick. 

An additional quantity of buttermilk 
powder manufactured was valued at 
$20,000. 

Furthermore, 500,000 pounds of but- 
terfat shipped outside the Province and 
manufactured elsewhere were not in- 
cluded in the total value of dairy prod- 
ucts manufactured within the Province. 


Fruits 
PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s 1944 grape crop was 
greater than that of the preceding year. 
Pears and grapes were exported in some 
volume to the United States and Brazil. 

The production of deciduous-fruit 
crops in 1942-43 and 1943-44, together 
with forecasts for the 1944-45 harvest, is 
shown in the following table: 


{In metric tons] 





| Estimated 


Kind | 1942-43 | 1943-44 





1944-45 
Pears... 137, 094 119, 750 | 118, 000 
Grapes _. 237, 400 251, 900 | 200, 100 
Peaches 147, 133 196, 600 | 128, 700 
Apples. ._- 144, 406 | 125, 100 | 139, 900 
Plums 29, 088 | 24, 650 28, 350 
Quinces 20, 032 17, 450 17, 400 
Apricots 13, 006 7, 350 &, 350 


Cherries 7,627 4, 100 2, 250 





In the absence of export markets for 
many fresh fruits, the production of 
dried fruits continued at a high level in 
1944. 
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Grains and Products 
Rice Crop In Rio GRANDE DO SUL, BRAZIL 
The 1945 rice crop of Rio Grande do 


Sul, Brazil, probably will amount to 
about 6,000,000 sacks of 50 kilograms 
each of rough rice, a decrease of about 
3344 percent as compared with the 9,000,- 
000 sacks harvested in 1944. March 1945 
was the fifth consecutive month of 
drought in Rio Grande do Sul, which ac- 
counts for the decrease in the rice yield. 

Harvesting of the 1945 rice crop began 
about the middle of March. Yields were 
estimated to be averaging 1,200 kilograms 
per hectare (1 hectare=2.471 acres) com- 
pared with last year’s production of 2,000 
kilograms per hectare. 

The Rice Institute hopes to fulfill its 
1944 agreement with the United King- 
dom from the 1945 crop. Of the 60,000 
metric tons which remained to be shipped 
on this contract at the end of February, 
approximately 3,000 metric tons from 
last year’s crop were shipped during 
March. Shipments from the 1945 crop 
were expected to begin in May and be 
completed by October. 

Further exports from the 1945 rice crop 
are not expected to be made by the Rice 
Institute at this time. Crop develop- 
ments in Sao Paulo, Minas Gerais, and 
Goiaz are being awaited with interest in 
Rio Grande do Sul. If the harvest in 
these States is average or better, the 
domestic demand for Rio Grande do Sul 
rice will lighten somewhat. 

Rice Institute officials estimate a need 
of 600,000 sacks of 60 kilograms each of 
hulled rice for Rio Grande do Sul con- 
sumption; a need of 700,000 sacks of 50 
kilograms each of unhulled rice for seed; 
and 800,000 sacks of 60 kilograms each 
of hulled rice for shipments to national 
markets. 


FLOUR MILLING IN CANADA 


Wheat-flour production in Canadian 
mills in March 1945 totaled 2,160,706 bar- 
rels, as compared with 2,267,307 barrels 
in the corresponding month of 1944. 
Production in March was the second 
highest monthly output for the present 
crop year, with 2,306,607 barrels for No- 
vember in first place. Flour production 
for the first 8 months ‘(August 1944- 
March 1945) of the crop year amounted 
to 16,494,505 barrels, as against 16,766,- 
163 barrels in the corresponding period 
of 1943-44. 

Exports of wheat flour from Canada 
in March 1945 totaled 1,237,966 barrels, 
compared with 1,226,281 barrels in the 
corresponding month last year. Exports 
in the first 8 months of the present crop 
year amounted to 8,393,717 barrels, 
slightly higher than the total of 8,015,128 
barrels in the corresponding period of 
1943-44, 


ESTIMATES OF COLOMBIAN GRAIN PRO- 
DUCTION 


Estimates of Colombian 1944 wheat 
production amount to about 100,000 met-., 
ric tons or about equal to that in 1943. 

Imports of wheat and flour into Co- 
lombia during the first 8 months of 1944 
amounted to approximately 9,000 tons 
of wheat and 3,000 tons of flour, about 
the same as in 1943. Over two-thirds of 
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the wheat came from Canada and about 
10 or 12 percent each from the United 
States and Argentina. Of the flour, 
about 80 percent came from the United 
States and most of the remainder from 
Canada. 

Consumer’demand was higher in 1944 
than in 1943, and Government authori- 
ties were doing all they could in early 
1945 to facilitate imports. Prices of 
wheat, flour, and bakery products con- 
tinued an upward trend in 1944. Wheat 
prices quoted in the Bogota market in 
early April 1945 were equivalent to $4.65 
per bushel (U. S. currency), and the 
price of first-quality flour was equivalent 
to $12.43 per hundred pounds. 

The Colombian barley crop in 1944 was 
estimated at 13,175 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 11,858 tons in 1943. Imports 
of barley and malt have been running 
somewhat above those of a year ago. 

The area planted to rice in Colombia 
has been increasing in recent years under 
the stimulus of profitable prices. The 
1944 crop was estimated at 121,000 tons 
of paddy rice, or 65,045 tons of polished 
rice, about equal to the 1943 crop. 

The estimated annual production of 
yucca is 1,054,000 metric tons; platanos, 
714,000 tons: corn, 650,000 tons; and po- 
tatoes, 418,000 tons. 


RIcE PRODUCTION, ECUADOR 


Ecuador’s 1945 rice crop is tentatively 
estimated at 1,500,000 quintals of 101.4 
pounds each, about 1,300,000 quintals of 
which represent the principal crop har- 
vested between May and July, and the 
remainder, the vega crop, harvested to- 
ward the end of the year. Total crops 
during 1942 amounted to 1,649,406 quin- 
tals; 1943, 2,194,352 quintals; and 1944, 
1,752,317 quintals. 

Of the total 1945 production of rice, 
approximately one-half will be required 
for domestic consumption. Rice export- 
ers state that at least two-thirds of the 
remainder is earmarked for export to 
Cuba under the rice-sugar exchange 
agreement providing for the sale of rice 
to Cuba at $8 a quintal and the importa- 
tion into Ecuador of a similar quantity 
of Cuban sugar. Between 25,000 and 
30,000 quintals of the 150,000 quintals 
which were to be shipped to Cuba from 
the 1944 crops will have to be obtained 
from 1945 production, inasmuch as pres- 
ent rice stocks (estimated at 175,000 
quintals on March 31, 1945) are little 
more than sufficient for domestic con- 
sumption until harvesting of the first 
1945 crop. 


Meats and Products 
MEAT INDUSTRY OF ARGENTINA 


The grazing industries of Argentina 
continued in a prosperous condition in 
1944. Although about two-thirds of the 
beef production of the country was con- 
sumed domestically, the export demand 
for beef and other meat products pro- 
vided the basis for this prosperity. 
Prices for cattle, sheep, and hogs were 
at record or close-to-record levels for 
these industries. 

Meat exports comprised about one- 
eighth of the total tonnage exported 
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from Argentina in 1944 and made up 
one-third of the total value of exports. 

The following table shows exports of 
meat during 1943 and 1944: 


{In metric tons] 














Product 1943 1944 

Major products: 
pi, | epee (irae ee 296, 819 294, 906 
Cems Wa ooo 94, 571 134, 667 
WOE TON i es 77, 576 124, 395 
Frozen lamb and mutton___-__- 96, 646 108, 091 
Hot packs. .-.._.-- sh ic eae ae 28, 145 52, 283 

Minor products: 
POE Bee. go cided ek 10, 778 18, 007 
Dehydrated meat._......_..-- 7, 664 5, 315 
Prem Olen. 2. eS ck 24, 633 25, 006 
Meat extfact...........0....--. 3, 232 3, 521 
Frozen turkeys and chickens. - 3, 870 5, 588 
Canned tongue-_-_._.......--- 3, 268 3, 072 
WN 553 eecmeelneso | 658,285 | 786, 416 








The bulk of the exports was shipped to 
the United Kingdom. Most of the beef 
was boned, thereby reducing shipping 
space, and was frozen, instead of merely 
chilled, to insure preservation under the 
uncertainties of the length of the ocean 
voyage. Military requirements brought 
about a substantial increase in canned- 
meat exports in 1944. Corned beef com- 
prised about 85 percent of total exports 
and corned mutton about 15 percent. 

The rise of frozen pork to third posi- 
tion in the export meat trade reflects the 
expansion of the hog industry as a result 
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of the wartime demand for all meat prod- 
ucts. During the year there was a con- 
siderable shift from boned sides to pork 
cuts and the latter now comprise about 
one-half the exports. This preference 
for pork cuts is expected to grow in 1945. 

Exports of frozen lamb and mutton 
attained an exceptionally large volume 
in 1944 as a result of high prices paid for 
lambs and wethers for export. f 

Exports of hot packs—meat and vege- 
table preparations—in 1944 were almost 
double those of 1943. The exports con- 
sisted of 80 percent of beef and vege- 
table preparations and 20 percent of Irish 
stew. 

Dehydrated meat is a wartime develop- 
ment; it has not proved very satisfactory, 
and production has been discontinued. 


MEXICAN MEAT INDUSTRY 


There were 201,963 cattle slaughtered 
in the Federal District of Mexico in 1944, 
as compared with 203,242 in 1943. 

Total number of hogs slaughtered in 
the Federal District in 1944 was 249,546, 
which was only slightly below the num- 
ber slaughtered in the preceding year. 

The number of both sheep and goats 
slaughtered in 1944 was higher than in 
1943. About 105,735 goats were slaugh- 
tered during 1944, a record for the Fed- 
eral District. The scarcity of cattle prob- 
ably stimulated the slaughter of sheep 
and goats. 














Mexico City Modernizes Public Markets in New 
Urban Program : 


Postwar visitors to Mexico City long accustomed to the sprawling, colorful, 
outdoor markets where myriad Indian wares are sold without noticeable bene- 
fit of city ordinance, may be surprised to find these picturesque patterns of 
oe life fast dwindling, says a statement by the Office of Inter-American 

airs. 

In the wake of Mexico City’s rapid modernization, the cluttered babbling 
market places on sun-drenched squares of the city are giving way to spic- 
and-span, scientifically correct structures. They will emphasize, not pic- 
turesqueness, but cleanliness and sanitation, and protection for the goods 
now largely sold to consumers on a hand-to-hand basis. 

In fact, the new Mexican markets promise to assume the architectural 
trends which for many years have made it difficult to recognize the common 
filling station in the United States. 

The transformation of the public markets, the old “tianguis’”—long a grave 
health problem of the city—has been brought about by civic authorities 
determined to eradicate gradually the roadside markets and random stalls 
hung with brilliant serapes and straw sombreros, piled with pottery, every 
type of handwork, fruits and food. Health officials have issued new rulings 
for the future conducting of market business under which the old market 
promises to recede into the shadows, along with many other Mexican na- 
tional traditions. 

Seven new markets, all complying with building regulations, have been 
constructed by the Federal District as an illustration of what these com- 
mercial sites in the future will be. They are built according to the designs 
of the latest public markets in the United States, spacious, airy, with ample 
means for light and ventilation. Markets for fish, meat and other perishables 
are equipped with refrigerator systems. Showcases with glass windows, 
attractive fixtures, and washable woodwork, as well as other modern building 
features are incorporated. 

The large-scale market experiment in Mexico City is planned with two 
objectives—to rid the city of unsightly and unhealthful market places, and 
to educate the public to patronize smaller and more centrally located sites. 
The seven new markets built by the District Government are situated in 
diverse sections of the city, and are relatively small, with space for 50 to 70 
occupants. 

The larger markets will continue to operate, but it also is desired to en- 
courage the installation of smaller places, less costly in management and 
construction, and accessible to neighborhoods. 
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Cattle exports in 1944 totaled 290,823, 
as compared with 470,710 in 1943. The 
main reasons given for the lower exports 
in 1944 were the severe drought in some 
areas, especially in Chihuahua, high do- 
mestic prices, a relative poor demand in 
the United States, and the retaining of 
breeding cattle on ranches. 

Exports in January 1945 totaled 48,428 
. head, as against 58,151 in December 1944. 
Most cattlemen are of the opinion that 
exports in 1945 may exceed those of 1944 
but that they will not approach the level 
of 500,000 head reached during previous 
years. 

A special Presidential permit has been 
granted to producers in Chihuahua to 
export 10,000 head of cows in order to 
prevent large losses during the present 
drought. 

Exports of other livestock from Mexico 
have been small. About 2,081 head of 
sheep and 305 head of hogs were ex- 
ported in 1944. 

Only about 3 metric tons of fresh 
meats were exported from Mexico in 
1944, whereas approximately 219 tons 
were imported. Presumably most of this 
foreign trade in meats was along the 
border. 

As is the case with fresh meats, there 
is little export trade in processed meats. 
A total of only about 11 tons was exported 
in 1944. There is some small import 
trade of processed meats consisting 
mostly of sausages, ham, bacon, or other 
preserved meats. The most important 
source of processed meats has been Ar- 
gentina and the United States. Most of 
the sausages; smoked, dried, or salted 
meats; meat extracts; and canned meat 
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come from Argentina. Ham and bacon 
are obtained from the United States. 


SHORTAGE OF FRESH MEAT, AUSTRALIA 


A cut of 9 percent was made in the 
Australian meat ration, effective Febru- 
ary 26, 1945. It is estimated that the 
reduction will save 40,000 tons of meat 
a year. 

Production of various classes of meat 
in Australia in 1942, 1943, 1944, and ten- 
tative forecast for 1945 are shown in the 
following table: 


[In long tons of 2,240 pounds] 





| 
| Fore- 

Kind | 1942 1943 1944 ! cast 
a | 1945 





thiay See 
Beef and veal_____| 510,828 | 517, 287 





- 900 7 | 483, 000 





Mutton_-_.....-.._| 227,006 | 266,514 | 275,800 | 233, 000 

Lamb___..._______| 172,329 | 148, 457 | 149, 600 | 132, 000 

Pig meats.........; 103,947 | 93,777 | 126,700 | 117,000 
| | | 








1 It is understood that figures for 1944 are being revised 
and that an amended return will be issued later. 


The Australian meat-canning program 
for 1945 calls for an output of 83,500 tons 
of canned meat, as compared with ap- 
proximately 85,000 tons in 1944. 

No current estimate of dehydrated- 
mutton production during 1945 is avail- 
able. About the middle of February the 
production of dehydrated mutton was 
discontinued with the understanding 
that the position would be reviewed to- 
ward the end of April. It is probable 
that the output of dehydrated mutton 
in 1945 will be less than the 1944 produc- 
tion of 3,046 tons. 

Because of the shortage of fresh meat 
in Australia, plants for the dehydrating 


. 




















Imported Pyrethrum Is Playing a Big Role Today 


The production of a powerful insecticide, pyrethrum, from a daisy-like 
plant of the same name, has played an important part in the war effort, the 
Foreign Economic Administration said in a recent statement. The insecti- 
cide, placed in a bomblike container, weighing about 1 pound, is used by the 
armed forces and has been found invaluable in the control of insects carrying 
malaria and typhus. This is particularly important in the mosquito-infested 
areas in the Pacific. 

From the inception of this program in 1942, approximately 13,000 tons of 
pyrethrum have been obtained from British East Africa, Belgian Congo, and 
Brazil. Pyrethrum contains about eight-tenths of 1 percent to 1.5 percent 
pyrethrin, the poison contained in the flowers. 

Pyrethrum is lethal to insects but harmless to humans and domestic 
animals. . 

The largest source of United States supply is British East Africa. In 1943 
the United States and Britain entered into a contract whereby a portion of 
pyrethrum grown in British East Africa would go to the United States. Later 
this was received as reciprocal aid. The amount received under this agree- 
ment up to May 1, 1945, was 7,000 tons. 

The United States received from Brazil from four to five times more pyre- 
thrum in 1944 than in 1943 and, for the same period of time, three times as 
much from the Belgian Congo. All pyrethrum imported is used by the Army 
with the exception of a small percentage of low-grade pyrethrum that is used 
for agricultural purposes. 

Because of the impertance of this strategic material, pyrethrum was flown 
rather than shipped during the early years of the war from British East 
Africa to the United States to avoid the chance of submarine sinkings. 

An FEA drug mission has been encouraging the development and planting 
of pyrethrum in Mexico and Central America through technical advice and 
the distribution of seeds obtained in British East Africa. 


[Readers interested in the above item are referred to the special article entitled 
“Markets Abroad for American Insecticides,” in the May 26 issue of Forricn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY.| 
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of mutton may not be opened for some 
months. In certain quarters it is believed 
that the closing down will be permanent. 
Canned meat is preferred by the Services 
and the United Kingdom. However, cer- 
tain meat interests hope that a market 
for this product may be developed in 
eastern countries in the postwar period. 
In recent years considerable capital has 
been expended on the establishment of 
plants for the dehydration of mutton in 
Australia. 


Spices and Related Products 
VANILLA-BEAN SITUATION, MEXICO 


Conservative members of the vanilla- 
bean industry in Mexico forecast the 
1945 crop at about 175,000 pounds, 
whereas others predict that it will ex- 
ceed that of 1943 when between 350,000 
and 400,000 pounds were produced. The 
latter estimates are based upon two fac- 
tors: (1) Increased plantings which have 
occurred since 1939 and (2) the fact that 
unfavorable seasons seldom occur in suc- 
cession. Past history reveals that gener- 
ally an unfavorable season is followed by 
a favorable one. For example, 1943 was 
a highly successful year, whereas pro- 
duction in 1944 was low, about 150,000 
pounds. 

Since practically all of Mexico’s vanilla 
is exported to the United States, Mexican 
buyers are partially controlled by United 
States ceiling prices, which at present 
are $11 per pound for whole beans and 
$10 per pound for cuts. 


Sugars and Products 


IMPORTS SUPPLEMENT SUGAR OUTPUT, AR- 
GENTINA 


Production of sugar in Argentina from 
the 1942-43 crop amounted to only 452,- 
000 short tons which caused a shortage 
of sugar in consuming centers through- 
out the marketing year July 1, 1943, to 
June 30, 1944. To alleviate the situation 
until supplies from the 1944 harvest were 
available, the government imported 
about 78,000 tons of sugar. The 1944 
crop was estimated at 506,000 tons, or 
approximately equal to annual domestic 
requirements. Supplies for retail distri- 
bution in the city of Buenos Aires, how- 
ever, were short during the latter part of 
1944, as a result of the slow rail move- 
ment of sugar from the producing dis- 
trict of Tucuman. ‘ 


Glass 


and Products 


PRODUCTION OF GLASS, BOLIVIA 


The single glass factory in Bolivia has 
rapidly increased production since re- 
organization in 1937 but is badly in need 
of a feeder and is desirous of obtaining 
one from the United States. The semi- 
automatic equipment used is of European 
make. 

Annual production of all types of glass 
amounts to approximately 8,000 metric 
tons. The value in 1943 totaled $547,619, 
United States currency. Annual produc- 
tion of containers of all varieties totals 
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approximately 5,000,000. About 2,000 
tons of miscellaneous glass and glass- 
ware are produced each year. The in- 
dustry supplies the domestic demand for 
glasses and simple water bottles, but im- 
ported glass of other types amounts to 
between 20 and 25 percent of total con- 
sumption. Practically all imports come 
from the United States, although prior 
to the war a limited amount of very fine 
glassware was imported from Europe, 
especially Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

This glass factory did not begin to 
flourish until imports were diminished 
by wartime restrictions and until a cer- 
tain amount of protection was given it 
by the Bolivian Government which re- 
fused to sell foreign exchange for the 
importation of comeptitive glass prod- 
ucts even though domestic production 
did not meet demand. 

The factory is likely to have difficulty 
unless it continues to receive some form 
of Government protection, although its 
chief market, the beverage industry, is 
expected to continue to be good for the 
next 10 years. 


GREENLAND’S SUPPLY DEPENDENT ON 
IMPORTS 


Greenland’s consumption of glass 
products which consists almost entirely 
of window glass and glassware is wholly 
dependent upon imports. Pharmaceu- 
tical bottles are in small demand. Im- 
ports formerly came from Denmark and 
will probably do so again when condi- 
tions permit. Distribution is handled 
through Government-owned shops. The 
United States has been the chief supplier 
during the war period. 


DEMAND FOR BOTTLES, UNION oF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The two glass works in the Union of 
South Africa are unable to supply the 
demand for bottles, it is reported by the 
British press, although the plants are 
operating 24 hours a day. It is rumored 
that two others will be started near 
Capetown. However, the existing works 
were not successful before the war. 


GLass MANUFACTURE, U. K. 


The output of the 47 glass-container 
firms in Great Britain amounts to ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 gross per year. 
Flat-glass production is valued at ap- 
proximately £7,000,000. About 53 firms 
make miscellaneous glass and glassware 
from the raw materials and a consider- 
able number of firms of glass manipu- 
lators make articles of glass from glass 
made by the original manufacturers. 
No production figures are available for 
this section of the industry. 


Iron and Steel 


IMPROVEMENTS IN MINES, TURKEY 


The installation of crushing machinery 
and automatic-loading devices at the 
iron mines at Divrik, Turkey, during the 
first quarter of 1945 is expected to in- 
crease production. A further improve- 
ment recently made at the mines was the 
opening of a workshop in which it will 
be possible to make spare parts necessary 
for the repair of mining machinery. 
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Sweden Facing Critical Fuel Shortage 


The lack of fuel constitutes the most complicated of the many economic 
problems Sweden is faced with after 5% years of a war which increasingly 
affected the country’s economy owing to the reduction and final stoppage of 
imports. At present the country is threatened by a real fuel crisis, says a 
statement by the American-Swedish News Exchange. If imports are not 
resumed, only 1,800,000 tons of coal and coke will be available during the next 
“fuel year,” beginning July 1. 

This represents not much more than one-fifth of Sweden’s annual coal im- 
ports in peacetime. However, everything is being done to obtain coal as soon 
as possible. In the meantime Sweden is, more than ever before in modern 
times, dependent on its domestic resources, foremost among which are its 
large forests and its well-developed water-power system. 

In peacetime no less than about 80 percent of Sweden’s fuel requirements 
were met by imports of fossil fuel, but these were cut heavily through the 
war. Sweden was able to get coal only from Germany, whose fairly steady 
yearly deliveries of 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 tons covered somewhat more than 
half of Sweden’s normal requirements. In the fall of 1944, when Sweden 
— off its trade relations with Germany, imports of coal and coke ceased 
entirely. , 

Of crude oil and gasoline Sweden imported before the war approximately 
1,350,000 tons yearly, but after the sea approaches passed into German control 
with the invasion of Norway and Denmark in 1940 only small quantities could 
be imported under the safe-conduct arrangement. These had to be reserved 
exclusively for national defense and similar purposes. 

Of Sweden’s imports of coal before the war, which totaled about 8,000,000 
tons a year, England delivered 47 percent, while the rest came from Poland 
and Germany. At present England,is unable to deliver anything like the 
prewar quantities, and sizeable shipments of German coal to Sweden also 
seem very unlikely. Poland, whose coal mines did not suffer much from war 
actions, might be the first country to resume coal deliveries to Sweden. 
However, it will probably be impossible to estimate the quantity of coal 
Sweden can get from Poland, until conditions in that country become sta- 
bilized. The Swedisl: Government recently appointed a representative who, 
together with two members of the Government Fuel Commission, will be sent 
to Warsaw to investigate the situation. The Polish authorities in Warsaw 
are said to be interested in establishing contacts, but no visas have been 
granted so far. a 

With all three prewar sources of supply more or less uncertain, the Swedes 
(says the American-Swedish News Exchange) are anxiously seeking to find 
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IRON-ORE DEPOSITS, CANADA 


Diamond drilling for iron ore was con- : 


ducted last season at Sawyer Lake in the 


Labrador area of Canada where there — 


are large deposits, according to a state- 
ment made at a meeting of the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy by 
the chief geologist of the Labrador Min- 
ing & Exploration Co. 

The deepest drill hole was still in ore 
at 220-feet depth, and an analysis of 
samples yielded an average of 68.4 per- 
cent iron. The content of phosphorus, 
sulfur, and silica was low. Ore exposed 
at the surface indicated a minimum 
tonnage of 30,000 per foot of depth. 

The deposit at Sawyer Lake is a part 
of two continuous ore-bearing areas of 
from 40 to 50 miles in width and 350 
miles in length extending through Lab- 
rador and the Province of Quebec which 
are at present being prospected. The 
Labrador area, including the upper 
basins of the Hamilton and Naskaupi 
Rivers, comprises 20,000 square miles, 
and the Quebec area, lying directly north 
of the headwaters of the George, Whale, 
and Swampy Bay Rivers, contains 3,900 
square miles. Prospecting operations al- 
ready have revealed 9 deposits of iron ore 
in the Labrador area and 15 in Quebec. 
In both localities there are many de- 
posits of great strength. The ore in all 


new ones to take their place. Even the possibility of importing coal from 
the United States has been discussed. 


except 1 deposit in each area is of Besse- 
mer quality and much is in lump form. 


IRON-ORE OUTPUT AND EXPORTS, ALCSRIA 


Production of iron ore in Algeria dur- 
ing January and February 1945 totaled 
60,000 and 66,000 metric tons, respec- 
tively, about 25 percent lower than the 
monthly average during the last quarter 
1944. This decrease is attributed to the 
shortage of shipping facilities and the 
unfavorable weather. 

Iron-ore exports from Algeria during 
January amounted to 108,422 tons, of 
which 93,690 tons- were shipped to the 
United Kingdom and 14,732 to the United 
States. In February shipments to the 
United Kingdom totaled 94,334 tons and 
those to the United States, 36,322, mak- 
ing a grand total of 239,078 tons exported. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


FootTwEar Imports, BARBADOS, B. W. I. 


Footwear imports into Barbados, Brit- 
ish West Indies, decreased greatly during 
the war years, compared with the prewar 
volume. Such imports totaled 174,594 
pairs in 1943, compared with 387,157 pairs 
in 1939. 
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QUEBRACHO EXporTs, ARGENTINA 


Exports of Argentine quebracho ex- 
tract totaled 121,100 metric tons during 
1944, compared with 144,500 in 1943, says 
an Argentine publication. Exports of 
quebracho logs amounted to 200 tons, 
one-half of the quantity shipped in the 
preceding year. 


SHOE INDUSTRY IN COSTA RICA 


Shoes of all types produced in Costa 
Rica during 1944 totaled 1,350,000 pairs, 
an increase of approximately 35 percent 
over the output during 1939. Small 
quantities of women’s, children’s, and in- 
fants’ shoes are exported. Shipments 
amounted to 1,500 kilograms valued at 
$11,416 in 1944, compared with 1,530 kilo- 
grams valued at $8,404 in the preceding 
year. All of the shoes produced in the 
country are custom-made. 

Imports of tanned leather, other than 
patent, crude, manufactured, or sole 
leathers, averaged 124,155 kilograms dur- 
ing the 5-year period from 1940-44. 


Lumber and 
_ Products 


SITUATION IN LUMBER INDUSTRY, CANADA 


Timber operations have been seriously 
hampered in northern Ontario, Canada, 
by a shortage of labor and an early, pro- 
longed thaw, says a Canadian lumber 
journal. Drives were late starting and 
the unexpected thaw made it necessary 
to leave as much as 20 percent of the logs 
in the woods. 

The British Columbia Department of 
Forests will undertake to plant 9,000,000 
trees in 1945. Last year 7,850,000 were 
planted, and a goal of 10,000,000 has been 
set for 1946. 

The value of Canadian exports of 
planks and boards increased in March 
1945 over March 1944, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Com- 
parable figures were given as $7,467,000 
and $5,951,000, respectively. 

Exports of these commodities for the 3 
months January-March 1945, amounting 
to $20,492,000, were also larger in value 
than the total of $17,194,000 for the cor- 
responding period of 1944. 


IMPORTANT Export ITEMS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC. 


Pine in the amount of 830,757 kilo- 
grams, valued at $44,921, was the largest 
lumber export item from the Dominican 
Republic in January and February 1945. 
Mahogany was second, exports totaling 
258,281 kilograms, with a value of $38,753. 


TIMBER-STOcK POSITION, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


South Africa’s timber-stock position in 
early 1945 was considerably better than 
for some time, according to a foreign 
lumber journal. This improvement was 
due principally to increased shipments 
of lumber from British Columbia in 1944. 


Loc PropucTION, SPANISH Morocco 


A largely undeveloped asset of Span- 
ish Morocco is its forests, which are 
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found principally in the mountainous re- 
gion adjacent to the Algerian frontier. 

The 1942 production figures are the 
latest available, but output in 1943 and 
1944 is believed to have continued at 
approximately the same level. Log pro- 
duction amounted to 38,820 metric tons 
in 1942; the output of sawn wood totaled 
4.477 cubic meters. 


LAND SUITABLE For AFFORESTATION, 
SWEDEN 


More than 3,700,000 acres of land in 
Sweden are suitable for afforestation, ac- 
cording to a statement made at a recent 
meeting of forestry and wood-industry 
experts. Much of this land is covered 
at present by useless vegetation, and 
making the area available for the forest 
industry will be a task for the next 20 
years. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS OF OFFICE MACHINERY 


Maritime imports of office machinery 
into Argentina in 1944, with figures for 
1943 in parentheses, according to pre- 
liminary figures, included 5,422 kilo- 
grams of accounting and bookkeeping 
machinery (44,765) and 11,967 kilograms 
of typewriters and parts (43,842). 


OUTPUT OF MACHINERY PLANT, U. S. S. R. 


The first agricultural machinery plant 
in the Soviet Far East built in Svobodny, 
Amur Oblast, Khabarovsk krai, in 1942 
has produced since that time 3,600 1- and 
2-horse carts, 786 horse-drawn plows, 
2,026 hillers, and 19,330 sorters of the 
Clayton type, according to the Soviet 
press. This plant has manufactured also 
more than 100 types of spare parts for 
combines, plows, sowing machines, grass 
cutters, and other agricultural machin- 
ery, it is reported. The plant turned out 
221,154 spart parts in 1942 and 850,000 in 
the first 7 months of 1944. 


AGRICULTURAL-MACHINERY CENSUS, U. K. 


The number of tractors operating in 
Great Britain in 1944 was 173,000 com- 
pared with 117,000 in 1942 and an esti- 
mated 55,000 in 1939. Although the to- 
tal number of plows has increased only 
slightly, there has been a noticeable shift 
from one-furrow plows to two- or three- 
furrow plows. Combine harvester 
threshers have more than doubled since 
1942, and combined seed and fertilizer 
drills have increased significantly. 

The emphasis upon milk production 
may be seen in the 25 percent increase 
in the number of milking machines be- 
tween 1942 and 1944. The effect of the 
plow-up campaign in reducing the area 
in grass is also evidenced in the slight de- 
crease in hay-making machinery such as 
mowers, swath turners, and tedders. 


URUGUAYAN MARKET FOR PAINT-MANUFAC- 
TURING MACHINERY 


The potential market for paint-manu- 
facturing machinery and equipment in 
Uruguay is estimated at $50,000, repre- 
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senting an annual nonrecurring demand 
of $10,000. The value of the machinery 
and equipment owned by the 10 paint 
companies is about $45,000. Approxi- 
mately 50 percent of this equipment is in 
need of replacement, and a number of 
companies have initiated or are contem- 
plating the initiation of new or expanded 
manufacture of paints, inks, or pigments, 

Ball mills, roller mills, and crushing 
and grinding equipment are the principal 
items of interest to paint manufacturers 
in Uruguay. There is said to be some 
demand for mixing tanks, varnish ket- 
tles, and stand-oil tanks, and interest is 
occassionally shown in packaging ma- 
chinery such as container filling and 
closing equipment and labelers. 

No specialized production of machinery 
and equipment for the paint-manufac- 
turing industry exists in Uruguay, but a 
small proportion of such equipment actu- 
ally in use has been built by local metal- 
working plants which have copied models 
or illustrations of foreign-made units, 
In this manner, simple machinery such 
as mixers and grinding mills have been 
supplied to the domestic paint factories. 
Approximately 90 percent of the total 
paint-manufacturing equipment in the 
country is of German origin, much of 
which came in before 1938. Small 
amounts have come from Great Britain, 
and within the past 2 years an occasional 
mixer or labeler has been imported from 
Argentina. 

In the past, little interest has been 
shown by the Uruguayan paint manu- 
facturers in United States equipment 
because of its relatively high cost. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


NEED FOR RAW MATERIALS, BELGIUM 


Despite the wartime destruction of the 
pharmaceutical industry in Belgium, 
productive capacity has not been reduced 
to any great extent. The chief difficulty 
at present is the lack of raw materials, 
including chemical products, plants and 
extracts, and oils and vaseline. 


Imports INTO EIRE 


The following table shows the value of 
medicines, ointments, and druggists’ 
wares imported into Eire during the 
years 1939-44, as reported in the British 
press: 





| | 


| Medicines | ,,; 4 
— and medic- ar a Druggists’ 
inai prep- | wares 
pond mam salves ? 
| | 
1939 £356, 084 £13, 731 | £29, 030 
1940 362, 252 16, 802 36, 050 
1941 ‘ . 387, 618 11, 671 31, 758 
ae 413, 136 29, 964 39, 360 
1943 P ’ 373, 300 24, 500 18, 807 
1944... 433, 837 32, 354 19, 453 





PENICILLIN IN FRANCE 


A new laboratory for research in peni- 
cillin is reportedly to be established soon 
in France. Small-supplies of this drug 
are at present being sent from the 
United States. 
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Nonferrous 


Metals 


CUBAN EXporTS 


During 1944 Cuba exported to the 
United States 416,124,000 kilograms of 
manganese ore, valued at 11,400,000 
pesos. Exports of chromium ore in the 
same period amounted to 321,341,000 
kilograms having a value of 4,276,000 
pesos. 


MINING OPERATIONS, TAXCO, MEXICO 


The Jesus Mine, which lies about 8 
kilometers from Taxco, Mexico, is pro- 
ducing currently about 200 tons of ore 
per day, with the lead content from 4 
to 4% percent and zinc from 10 to 11 
percent. Access to the mine is through 
two tunnels, the lower level being the 
main haulage tunnel with the cars 
dumping to bins from which trucks load 
for transport to the mill. 

The new shaft is being sunk on top 
of one of the ridges which will be reached 
from the main workings by a crosscut 
450 meters in length. The shaft will be 
150 meters deep to reach the present 
lowest shaft. This new shaft is being 
sunk through shale at a cost of 100 pesos 
per meter. 

The company estimates that at pres- 
ent it has in block a reserve of 60,000 tons 
with the ore running from 4% to 5 per- 
cent lead and 10 to 11 percent zinc. 

Output from the Jesus Mine, as well 
as ores from smaller independent com- 
panies, is being handled by a smelting 
and refining company operating on the 
outskirts of Taxco. 


GOLD AND SILVER EXPORTS, NICARAGUA 


Exports of gold and silver from Nica- 
ragua in 1944 were valued at $7,977,953 
compared with $7,902,323 in 1943 and 
$8,521,220 in 1942. Exports of gold in 
1944 amounted to 224,705.70 troy ounces 
valued at $7,864,699. Silver exports 
amounted to 250,394.25 troy ounces val- 
ued at $113,254. 

Gold and silver exports during March 
1945 were reported as follows: Gold, 17,- 
575.81 troy ounces with a value of $615,- 
153; silver, 21,609.44 troy ounces with a 
value of $9,508. 


MINING ACTIVITY IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


The Shumilov Mine Administration 
operating in the vicinity of Khilok, Chita 
Oblast, Soviet Russia, more than ful- 
filled its August 1944 plan for output of 
tin and tungsten, according to the press 
of the Soviet Union. The Zapokrovsk 
mine fulfilled its plan for output of con- 
centrates by the end of the month and 
completed its development work ahead 
of time. Likewise, the Shilka mine, also 
in the Chita Oblast, more than fulfilled 
its quota for tin output and development 
work, 

The Shirokaya Gold Field of the Upper 
Amur Gold Trust, which produced above 
schedule during the first 8 months of 
1944, was reported in September to oc- 
cupy first place among the Kudecha gold 
fields. The Maritime Gold Trust com- 
pleted its 8-months quota ahead of time. 

On account of a shortage of suitable 
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labor, the Lazo mine in the mountains of 
Seimchan was behind schedule in Sep- 
tember. In view of the fact that quali- 
fied workers were being brought in from 
other areas, it was expected that the 
situation in this mine would improve 
materially. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


GROUNDNUT PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


The crop of groundnuts in Queensland, 
Australia, amounted to 10,000 tons in 
1943-44, averaging 1,244 pounds an acre, 
reports the British press. Average an- 
nual production during 1935-39 was 
about 6,000 tons. 


DRYING OILS From DOMESTIC 
SOURCES, BRAZIL 


In the Sao Paulo area in Brazil, dry- 
ing oils for paint manufacture are ob- 
tained almost 100 percent from domes- 
tic sources. Linseed oil, the chief oil of 
this group, is obtained in adequate quan- 
tities from the southern Brazilian State 
of Rio Grande do Sul, where it is ex- 
pressed from flaxseed produced in that 
region and imported from Argentina. 
Castor-beans for the production of 
castor oil are available in abundance in 
the State of Sao Paulo as well as 
throughout Brazil. Oiticica oil is sup- 
plied by the northern Brazilian States, 
and adequate amounts of tung oil are ob- 
tained from plantations in the States of 
Parana and Rio Grande do Sal. Fish 
oil and soybean oil are little used. 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF OJITICICA AND 
CASHEW OIL 


Shipments of oiticica oil from Brazil 
amounted to 6,834 tons in 1944, and ex- 
ports of cashew oi!, to 400 tons, reports 
the foreign press. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, TUNISIA 


According to the latest available 
official estimate, Tunisian olive-oil pro- 
duction for the 1944-45 season should 
amount to about 75,000 metric tons of 
oil, compared with 42,000 tons in the pre- 
ceding campaign, and a 1930-39 average 
of 44,150 tons. Olive-foots oil, for indus- 
trial purposes, should account for 8,000 
more tons in the present season. 

Since domestic consumption in Tu- 
nisia is estimated at 30,000 tons, local 
needs are adequately met and a sub- 
stantial surplus is available for export. 
Total exports from November 1, 1944, to 
February 28, 1945, aggregated 20,000 
tons. 


INCREASED PALM-KERNEL PRODUCTION, 
WEsT AFRICA 


The palm-kernel output in Nigeria in 
1944 increased 2.6 percent over that of 
the preceding year; in Sierra Leone the 
production rose by 13.7 percent; in the 
Gold Coast, by 70.6 percent; and in 
Gambia, by 140.5 percent, reports the 
British press. 


OvuTPpuT OF COTTONSEED PropDucts, PERU 


Cottonseed milled in Peru in the period 
April 1943 to March 1944 amounted to 
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1,920,666.53 quintals (of 46 kilograms) — 
a decline of 349,636.47 quintals as com- 
pared with the 2,270,303 quintals milled 
in the preceding year. This decrease was 
attributed to the reduction in cotton 
acreage as well as to lower yields in the 
1943 cotton crop. The total value of cot- 
tonseed milled in 1943-44 is placed at 
$8,066 799.43 soles. 

From the total quantity of cottonseed 
milled in the year under review, 321,- 
872.11 quintals (16.75 percent) of crude 
oil, and 973,565.17 quintals (50.68 per- 
cent) of cake were obtained. 

Disregarding the quantities used as 
raw materials for the manufacture of 
other products, the local cottonseed-oil 
mills delivered to the public the follow- 
ing products: 


Quintals 

CrG@GO Og cee 31, 194. 91 
Weed Oli sess Secs 51, 929.17 
Deodovined: O88. o.oo ce ks 37, 981558 
Wem cerned Ol. ne eeee 17, 838. 23 
Vegetable lard._........-....- 95, 689. 
CORB... guia eee oe 973, 565.17 
“BOCts”: (WORE i xen cdanenc le 30, 002. 91 
ROOT lta ee al 2, 168, 03 
OOo kin nip canta eaee 83, 204. 13 
OGG oc ees 1, 323, 573. 95 


In the present season, in which the cot- 
tonseed produced in 1944 will be milled, 
the supply of seed to the factories will 
be larger than in the preceding one, be- 
cause of the increase in the cotton crop. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


NEw PapER-MILL INSTALLATIONS, SWEDEN 


A new paper mill is to be established 
at Skarblacka, Sweden, according to the 
foreign press. Initial production will 
include greaseproof paper, and other 
kinds of cap and wrapping paper. The 
parent company, the Fiskeby Fabriks 
A. B., is considering the installation of a 
new bleaching plant in connection with 
its sulphate-cellulose and kraft paper 
mill at Liusfors. 


Rubber and 
Products 


TrirE SITUATION IN IRAQ 


The tire situation in Iraq during the 
year 1944 is reported to have been fairly 
satisfactory. Although there was a 
shortage of truck tires in the larger sizes, 
it was possible to obtain tires for light 
trucks and passenger cars, and the arrival 
of a shipment of heavier truck tires, an- 
ticipated for the first part of 1945, was 
expected to ease the shortage of truck 
tires considerably. 

Both the price and distribution of tires 
are under the strict control of the Iraq 
Government at the present time. Deal- 
ers receive their stocks under authoriza- 
tion of the office of the Director General 
of Transport and are permitted to sell 
them only to properly authorized persons. 
Regulations provide that a new tire shall 
not be issued except upon return of a 
worn one, and they forbid replacement in 
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the case of tires damaged through bad 
driving or neglect. 

Vulcanizing equipment and materials 
for the repair of tires are issued by the 
office of the Director General of Trans- 
port. In receiving it, repairmen must 
agree to abide by the official price sched- 
ule. 


TrrE PropucTIon, SOUTH AFRICA 


Production in South Africa’s tire fac- 
tories during the first 3 months of 1945 
continued at 1944 record levels, the plants 
still being run on a three-shift basis. A 
drop in output, however, may occur dur- 
ing the remainder of the year in view of 
the difficulties being met in converting 
the industry to the use of synthetic rub- 
ber. It is estimated that after January 
1, 1946, 65 percent of the tires produced 
in South Africa will be of synthetic rub- 
ber. The raw synthetic stocks will be 
purchased in the United States. 


Soaps and 
Essential Oils 


Soap MANUFACTURE IN BELGIUM 


Wandamage to soap plants in Belgium 
has been insignificant. But since the in- 
dustry is dependent upon imports of palm 
oil, palm nuts, and industrial tallow, re- 
newal of activity depends upon the res- 
toration of import facilities. 


Soap PRODUCTION, CYPRUS 


The island of Cyprus has now become 
independent of soap imports. « Olive-ker- 
nel oil, linseed oil, and coconut oil are 
used with caustic soda imported from the 
United Kingdom, in the manufacture of 
soap, reports the British press. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF SOAP AND ESSEN- 
TIAL OILs, HONDURAS 


Soap production in Honduras in- 
creased from 1,707,426 pounds in 1942- 
43 to 2,639,926 pounds in 1943-44. The 
largest soap factory is located in La 
Ceiba. 

Production of citronella in Honduras 
increased during 1944, but still occurs 
only on a small scale. Exports of citro- 
nella oil in 1944 amounted to 32,556 
pounds, compared with 5,440 pounds in 
1943. 

The quantity of lemongrass oil ex- 
ported from Honduras in 1944 amounted 
to 4,800 pounds. 


Special Products 


AUSTRALIAN ImporTS, 1943-44 


Australian imports of lamps and lamp- 
ware in the fiscal year 1943-44 were val- 
ued at £146,000, compared with £163,000 
in the preceding year, according to un- 
revised statistics published in the foreign 
press. 

Imports of plated ware and cutlery 
into Australia during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944, were valued at 
£492,000, compared with £426,000 during 
the preceding year, according to an un- 
revised statement published in the for- 
eign press. 
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Australian imports of cycles and cycle 
parts in the fiscal year 1943-44 were 
valued at £335,000, compared with £221.- 
000 in 1942-43. 


MARKET FOR PHONOGRAPHS AND SIMILAR 
EQUIPMENT, BRAZIL 


The market for phonographs in Bra- 
zil is estimated at 3,000 machines yearly, 
chiefly of the portable type. These ma- 
chines should be durable and properly 
protected against dampness. Supplies 
of spare parts, as well as competent re- 
pair instructions, should accompany the 
machines. Phonographs are used chiefly 
in homes where electricity is lacking, 
the major portion being in the interior 
regions populated by Japanese. 

Since 1937, when sales of phonographs 
numbered about 5,000, the demand has 
declined because of the introduction of 
radio-victrolas and record-player at- 
tachments, and because of import re- 
strictions and war conditions. Imports 
of phonographs, victrolas, and other sim- 
ilar articles in 1943 totaled 6,201 kilo- 
grams, valued at 326,043 cruzeiros, com- 
pared with 31,567 kilograms, valued at 
761,129 cruzeiros in 1937. In 1944 im- 
ports dropped to 1,080 kilograms valued 
at 124,435 cruzeiros. (1 cruzeiro=ap- 
proximately 5 cents in U. S. currency. 

The total number of records sold an- 
nually is estimated at 1,800,000, and sales 
are growing in volume. Of the 1,400,000 
records produced locally each year, 670,- 
000 are from local recordings. Since the 
war the majority of phonograph needles 
have come from Switzerland. Needles 
of United States origin are on the mar- 
ket, but the English needle, extensively 
sold before the war, has disappeared. 

Prewar imports of phonographs were 
chiefly from Japan, although they were 
of United States design and made in 
United-States-owned factories. One 
firm which formerly had a factory in 
Japan now has portables made in Switz- 
erland and shipped to Brazil where the 
trade-mark is attached. It is estimated 
that approximately 95 percent of the 
imports from Switzerland in 1943 (5,533 
kilograms) were represented by these 
machines. Some English and Swiss ma- 
chines have been noted, but none are 
on the market at the present time. 

Phonographs imported from the United 
States in 1939-41 (49,770 kilograms in the 
3 years) were almost entirely coin-op- 
erated, but future sales appear to be 
limited by various factors. These fac- 
tors include lack of standardization of 
coins, customs duties, operating taxes, 
and requirements regarding use of rec- 
ords. 

It is planned to resume a mail-record 
service, begun by the Postal Service after 
the outbreak of war, whenever adequate 
equipment can be obtained. There is 
also a trend toward the use of dictating 
machines in government offices, and a 
demand for about 300 machines annu- 
ally is expected when the supply situa- 
tion becomes normal. 

There is no production of phonographs 
or needles in Brazil, but two local firms 
produce records. One of these firms is 
looking for connections in the United 
States. Artists for recording records are 
found among radio favorites. A num- 
ber of radio stations have added record- 
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ers to their regular equipment. Turn- 
tables for records are standard equip- 
ment. 


DECLINE IN MATCH PRODUCTION, HONDURAS 


The match factory in Tegucigalpa was 
the only one of the few large-scale 
manufacturing industries in Honduras 
which did not increase its output in 1944, 
Production dropped to 15,438,360 boxes 
in the fiscal year 1943-44 from 21,196,089 
in the preceding year. The entire decline 
was felt in the export market. 


TOILET-BrUSH IMPORTS, INDIA 


India’s imports’of toilet brushes, con- 
sisting chiefly of toothbrushes, with 
smaller amounts of hairbrushes, nail- 
brushes, and other types of brushes, have 
averaged 550,000 rupees in value for the 
past 5 years, says the foreign press. Of 
this amount, the share supplied by the 
United Kingdom has averaged 300,000 
rupees annually. United States partici- 
pation in this trade has been on an aver- 
age of 100,000 rupees per year, according 
to the report. (1 rupee=30 cents U. §, 
currency.) 


DEMAND FOR BICYCLES AND PARTS 
NEw ZEALAND 


There is an immediate market for 
bicycles in New Zealand, and a large post- 
war demand is anticipated. Supplies 
have fallen far short of requirements, 
and there is also a shortage of replace- 
ment parts, particularly brakes, forks, 
handle bars, chain wheel sets, front hubs, 
and pedals, according to the foreign 
press. 


EXPENDITURES FOR SELECTED Items, U. K. 


Actual expenditures in the United 
Kingdom for furniture and furnishings 
(furniture, household textiles, floor cov- 
erings, musical instruments including 
wireless sets, gramophones, and acces- 
sories), amounted in 1938 to £147,000,- 
000; and for hardware (pottery and 
glassware, ironmongers goods, electrical 
goods, heating and cooking appliances, 
and perambulators) to £82,000,000. 
Through the succeeding years expendi- 
tures dwindled rapidly until in 1943 they 
were estimated to be but 23 percent of 
the 1938 figure for furniture and furnish- 
ings, and 33 percent for hardware items. 
Supply of selected articles available for 
civilian use in 1943, compared with 1935, 
was as follows, according to the British 
Board of Trade report as analyzed in the 
foreign press: 


[Number of units} 





Article 1935 | 1948 





Bicycles and tricycles 1, 600, 000 | 540, 000 





Brushes and brooms, household | 60,000,000 | 25, 000, 000 
Football bladders. - ...---| 1,500,000 100,000” 
Fountain pens... .. _....| 9,000,000 | 2,000,000 
I alle .-| 7,000,000 |......camm 
Gramophone records. . A 20, 000, 000 | 11, 000, 000 
Pianos. - ---- ORS Col $0,000 |.....csamee 
Perambulators, folding and | 0.0 

iouceiasonecee 590, 000 410, 
Spoons and forks... _. ..| 56,000,000 | 6,000, 000 
Table knives ‘i _...| 24,000,000 | 4, 000, 000 
mae th gaa heaton | 400, 000 |_....--..-- 
I i a in 8, 000, 000 |.......ssam 
J Eee 6, 500, 000 300, 000 
Wireless receiving sets.........| 1, 900,000 50, 000 
Wireless valves for replace- 

ee Reinier | 5,000,000 | 3, 500, 000 
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Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


PoTtTeRY Output, IRAQ 


Iraq, once famous for its pottery, now 
produces only low-quality earthenware. 
Although some effort was made recently 
to introduce improvements, the methods 
used are still primitive and the products 
of the several small plants are all hand- 
made from clay and are soft and water- 
absorbent. Only the simplest tools are 
used and the only machinery is the 
potter’s wheel. The pottery is made from 
an argillaceous mud found in many parts 
of the country. The pottery makers 
usually establish themselves near a 
supply of this mud. The colors used are 
blue, green, and yellow. 

Only men and boys are employed. The 
present daily wage ranges between 150 
and 750 fils compared with between 50 
and 250 fils before the war (1,000 fils or 
1 dinar=$4.0425). Prices likewise ad- 
vanced and in 1943 and 1944 were 500 
percent higher than before the war. In 
the absence of official statistics, a rough 
estimate places the annual volume of the 
entire industry at $100,000. Output sup- 
plies the demand of the lower classes for 
special native types, but apart from this 
the country depends upon imports. Th 
native product generally goes from the 
maker to the wholeSaler who sell to small 
shops. 

United States chinaware and earthen- 
ware have never been imported into Iraq 
commercially. Prewar imports came 
from Japan and Central Europe. Since 
the war began India has supplied the 
crockery demand which formerly was 
supplied by Japan. Imports of crockery 
and household toilet articles of decora- 
tive earthenware, fine arts, and porcelain 
declined from 563 metric tons valued at 
21,433 Iraq dinars ($88,664) in 1939 to 14 
tons valued at 3,732 ($15,086) dinars in 
1943. 


SoutH AFRICAN POTTERY PRODUCTION 


Four small potteries have been started 
in South Africa since the war began, and 
the pottery department of the large 
brick and pottery works established be- 
fore the war is again in operation mak- 
ing cups and saucers and other ware for 
the railways, the British press reports. 
It is stoneware with a clear glaze, but not 
white. One pottery near Capetown 
makes vases, red goods in flower pots, 
and has experimented with cups, saucers, 
and teapots. Starting with 2 workers, 
this pottery now employs 58. 

In Durban a pottery scholarship has 
been established, the most successful 
male student to go to the United States 
for study in ceramics. A professorship 
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in ceramics has been established at the 
Johannesburg University. 

It is reported that all the raw materials 
for pottery are found locally. It is not 
expected, however, that local production 
will affect imports to any great extent 
except, perhaps, in stoneware goods. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


U. S. To Suppty CARPETS TO ARGENTINA 


Orders for approximately 19,000 square 
yards of hand-woven chenille, aubusson, 
and other carpets similar to those pro- 
duced in England, France, and the Near 
East have been received from Argentina 
by United States importers, states the 
foreign press. Delivery is expected by 
about the first of July, and it is said that 
Argentine ships will be used to transport, 
the goods. 


RAW-MATERIAL SHORTAGES, BELGIUM 


Belgium is a highly industrialized na- 
tion, but most of the factories are de- 
pendent upon foreign sources of supply. 
Although few of the textile mills were 
seriously damaged during the war, pro- 
duction has been resumed on a small 
scale only, because of the almost total 
lack of raw materials. 

Cotton-spinning mills normally can 
handle about 60,000 tons of cotton an- 
nually, and before the war, 13 percent 
of the yarns and 50 percent of cotton 
fabrics were exported. About 100,000 
out of a total of 1,995,000 spindles were 
reported to have been lost through enemy 
action. 

All rayon plants suffered somewhat 
from bombing, but the damage was not 
extensive. A staple-fiber plant with a 
daily capacity of 40 tons was established 
during the war. 

The jute industry has a capacity of 
5,000 tons of yarn and 3,500 tons of 
fabrics monthly. Raw materials for- 
merly were imported from India and 
the Belgian Congo. 

Normally the flax industry can man- 
ufacture 160,000 square meters of linen 
fabrics. daily, 50,000 square meters of 
light sail cloth and tarpaulins (up to 550 
grams per square meter), and 30,000 
square meters of heavy sail cloth. The 
present productive capacity is estimated 
at about 95 percent of that before the 
war. About 200 weaving looms were de- 
stroyed. This is the only industry that 
uses domestic raw materials. 


PrecE-Goops Imports, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Jamaica imported 13,788,842 yards of 
cotton piece goods, with a c. i. f. value 
of £757,809, in 1944. This is somewhat 
lower than the 19,189,290 yards, valued 
at £987,187, imported in the preceding 
year. Imports of rayon piece goods to- 
taled 1,483,423 yards, with a value of 
£155,629, as compared with 3,819,057 
yards valued at £331,199, received in 1943. 


PRODUCTION IN ICELAND 


Hemp yarn, fishing lines, snoods, nets, 
and floats are some of the more impor- 
tant items produced in Iceland, accord- 
ing to a foreign publication. 
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EXPorRTS AND IMPORTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


During the first 2 months of this year 
the Dominican Republic exported 2 met- 
ric tons of kapok, valued at $457, and 4 
tons of hair and tails, valued at $8,644. 

Textiles accounted for a good share of 
the country’s imports during 1944, and 
included the following: 











Product Quantity | Value 
Metric tons 
pF eel Ve ee ee 22 $3, 245 
Plain cotton fabrics, bleached and 
unbleached ..........-.._- Bia os 185 304, 479 
Plain cotton fabrics, piece-dyed or 
ce engaers FE CIE Sag TS SRE Sa 284 610, 270 
by cotton fabrics, yarn-dyed_-- 202 318, 053 
Cotton twills, bleached and un- 
| BEE ERS RES NOES 103 173, 429 
Cotton twills, piece-dyed or 
LB AERC Bat re Rs 220 398, 400 
Cotton twills, yarn-dyed____.-_.. 270 348, 606 
UR reac ceiel ee tase 25 32, 331 
OTN ic et ah chan tnnd 13 14, 238 
Tablecloths and napkins-_---_____- () 1, 928 
SAE RNC pI 8 SN ae 80 260, 233 
SUD ON ae ek 9, 263 | 2, 151, 584 
All other bags....._ ....-...--.--- 899 657, 319 
Miscellaneous textiles, including 
thread, rope, and twine. -._-_- 204 108, 906 
Straw, palm leaves and manufac- 
RRP SIR ts i ae Ds. Teas eae 6 28, 019 
Silk or rayon textiles._........... 98 224 








10.5 metric ton. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Imports into Peru of jute and hemp 
manufactures (chiefly bagging and bur- 
lap) were valued at 9,000,000 soles in 
1944, as compared with 7,600,000 soles in 
the preceding year. Cotton fabrics were 
imported up to a value of 8,100,000 soles 
in 1944 and 16,400,000 soles in 1943. 

Exports of flax fiber aggregated 1,185 
metric tons valued at 8,000,000 soles in 
1944, compared with 2,034-tons valued 
at 14,000,000 soles in 1943. 


MANUFACTURE OF SELF-SEALING CLOTH, 
U. K. 


A self-sealing cloth is being manu- 
factured in Manchester, England, ac- 
cording to a foreign publication. It is 
said to be porous when dry, but when 
wet the fibers swell and the fabric is 
sealed, thus keeping out moisture. 


Cotton and Products 


BOLIVIAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS ‘ 


Instead of planting the Paymaster 
variety of cotton on the new plantation 
near Santa Cruz, as originally planned, 
negotiations were begun to procure from 
Peru about 2,000 kilograms of Tanguis 
and about 1,000 kilograms of American- 
type Delphos seeds. The entire annual 
commercial output in Bolivia is estimated 
at 120,000 pounds, all of which is used 
by the domestic cotton mill, which re- 
quires about 4,000,000 pounds annually. 

During 1944, 2,257,657 kilograms of 
cotton were imported, valued at 3,034,- 
536 bolivianos, as compared with 1,403,- 
119 kilograms valued at 1,949,325 boliv- 
ianos in the preceding year. 


CoTTon PRODUCTION, MONTSERRAT, B. W. I. 


From 500,000 to 600,000 pounds of 
“Montserrat” quality Sea Island cotton, 
with a staple length of about 144 inches, 

(Continued on p. 43° 
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Comprehensive Export Scheduie 
No. 18, dated June 1, 1945, is now 
available from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.-C., or from the Field Offices of 
the Department of Commerce, at 50 
cents per single copy or $1.75 for 
four consecutive issues. 























(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
June 4, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletin: 


No. 622—Current Export Bulletin No. 245, 
May 28, 1945 


I. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18 


Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18 is 
now being printed and will be mailed to all 


subscribers about June 2. A supply of indi- 
vidual sale copies will thereafter be available 
at all regional offices of the Department of 
Commerce and at the Néw York and Wash- 
ington offices of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, as well as at the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

The price of the publication is 50 cents 
per copy or $1.75 for four consecutive issues. 
Quantity purchases of 100 or more copies of 
a single issue are available at a 25-percent 
discount? The foreign subscription price is 
$2.25 for four consecutive issues. All re- 
quests for copies, through the mails, should 
be sent to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

The forthcoming edition of the Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule will reflect the action 
taken by the Bureau of the Census in elimi- 
nating the decimal point before the last two 
digits of Schedule B numbers. Current Ex- 
port Bulletins will also reflect this change in 
Schedule B numbers. 


II. Export of Photographic Film 
A. CHANGES IN GENERAL LICENSES 


The following changes in general license 
are effective June 2, 1945: 





— General iol GLV value_ | vies pnd G-post value 
merce : ; country group limits, group K G44 limits 
Schedule Commodity } 
B num- 
ber Old New Old New Old New Old New 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND PROJECTION 
GOooDs 
| Motion-picture films, not exposed: 
Sensitized, 16 mm.: 
911730 | Positive film_...........- c None 100 25 195 125 | None| None 
911740 | Negative film. __--._-- ‘ : None 100 25 1 25 125; None | None 
Sensitized, 8 mm. motion-picture | 
film, not exposed: 
911750 | Positive film __- K None 100 25 125 125 | None | None 
911760 | Negative film______-_- > ; K None 100 25 25 25 | None | None 
| Other sensitized films, not exposed: 
912500 | Cartridges or rolls_........_______- K None 100 25 1 25 125 | None| None 
Packs of sheets: 
912610 RE chat wots K None 100 25 125 125 | None None 
912690 | aeons tsa K None 100 25 125 125 | None | None 





1 GLV value limit for shipments to Argentina $1. 


Shipments of the above-listed commodities 
removed from general license which were on 
dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting 
carrier or in transit to ports of exit pursuant 
to actual orders for export prior to the effec- 
tive date of change may be exported under 
the previous general license provisions. Ship- 
ments moving to a vessel subsequent to the 
effective date of change pursuant to ODT 
permits issued prior to such date may also 
be exported under the previous general 
license. 

B. Export of Photographic Film Under the 
General License for Personal Baggage. 

In view of the changes in general license 
for the photographic film listed above in 
part A, the Personal Baggage General License 
provisions covering these commodities, set 
forth in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
17, page 133, title P, item 2, paragraph b, are 
amended, effective June 2, 1945, to read as 
follows: 

b. Subject to examination by the Office of 
Censorship in accordance with the Special 
Provisions for unexposed photographic film, 
plates or photographic paper, Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 17, page 162, title E, item 
44, these items may be exported under this 
general license to any destination in quanti- 
ties valued at $25 or less. An individual 
license will be required for quantities valued 
in excess of $25. 


Ill. Establishment of 
license for film 
A. The Foreign Economic Administration 
has developed a new procedure for the expor- 
tation of unexposed photographic film to all 
Group K countries. Under this new pro- 
cedure, which will become effective July 1, 
1945, manufacturers who are authorized 
under WPB Order L—233 to produce film to 
export will be issued a _ single license 
quarterly—a Limited Production License— 
covering exports for their own account of 
each of the following types of film: 


limited production 





Schedule B Unit of reporting 


numbers 


Commodity 





Motion picture film not | 
exposed: 
(a) Positive and nega- 
tive: 
16 mm. sensi- | 
tized) _|1911730 thru 
8 mm. sensi- | 911760. 
tized. 
Other sensitized film 
not exposed: 
(b) Cartridge or | 912500 
rolls. 
(c) X-ray packs of | 912610 
sheets. 
(d) Other packs of | 912690 
sheets. 


Lin. ft. of 16 mm 


| 
No. of square ft. 


No. of square ft. 


No. of square ft. 








June 9, 1945 


B. Application for Limited Production 
License for Film: 

(1) The manufacturer-exporter shall pre- 
pare in triplicate a complete application for 
Limited Production License for each type of 
film listed in part A, above. A complete ap- 
plication consists of the Limited Production 
License Application, form FEA 48* and the 
application for Distribution Schedule for 
Photographic Film, form FEA 49#. Each 
copy of the form FEA 49 must be signed, and 
the application submitted to the Foreign 
Economic Administration, Requirements and 
Supply Branch, Washington 25, D. C., on or 
before the 15th day of the month preceding 
each calendar quarter. Applications for the 
third calendar quarter should be submitted 
by June 15, 1945. The applicant should enter 
in the space provided under item 4, section I, 
form FEA 48, the tota] quantity of film coy- 
ered by the application. 

(2) In submitting application for the third 
calendar quarter, the manufacturer-exporter 
should show under column (b) of form FEA 
49 the exports made under general license 
during the first quarter; in column (c) the 
estimated exports made under general license 
during the second calendar quarter; and in 
column (d) (1) should be shown the proposed 
country breakdown of the total quantity re- 
quested in the application. The Foreign 
Economic Administration will indicate in 
column (dad) (2) the quantity approved for 
export to each country or country group dur- 
ing the next calendar quarter. 

(3) Applications for subsequent calendar 
quarters should indicate under column (b) 
the actual exports made during the previous 
quarter; under column (c) the estimated 
exports during the current calendar quarter; 
and under column (d) (1) the proposed ex- 
ports, by country, for the next calendar quar- 
ter. (See guide chart on back of form FEA 
49.) 

C. Export Clearance: 

(1) When making shipments under the 
Limited Production License, holders of such 
licenses must indicate,on the Shipper’s Ex- 
port Declaration the LPL 'symbol and license 
number in the space normally reserved for 
the FEA license number. Collectors of Cus- 
toms are authorized to clear such shipments 
without the presentation of the LPL license. 

(2) Exporters should note that the use of 
the Limited Production License symbol and 
number is a certification by the exporter that 
he has complied with the provisions of the 
LPL license for the commodity specified. 

(3) A Limited Production License for film 
is valid for the calendar quarter in which it 
is issued, plus the first sixty (60) days of the 
succeeding calendar quarter. 

Shipments under an LPL license, there- 
fore, may be effected any time during the 
calendar quarter for which .it is issued, plus 
the first sixty (60) days of the succeeding 
calendar quarter. The expiration date of the 
license will be indicated under section II of 
the LPL license. 

D. Appeal for Amendment to Limited Pro- 
duction License for Film: 

(1) Appeals for amendments to Limited 
Production License for film should be made 
by letter, in triplicate, to the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, Requirements and 
Supply Branch, Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) The Foreign Economic Administration 
will notify the appellant by letter of the ac- 
tion taken; and, if the appeal is granted, 
such letter will serve as an official amend- 
ment to the LPL license. 

E. Individual Licenses for Group K Coun- 
tries: Exporters who are not authorized 
under WPB Order L-233 to produce film for 
export must make applications for individual 
licenses on form FEA 419 to export to Group 
K countries. 

F. Exports to Other Than Group K Coun- 
tries: Applications for individual licenses 


*Approved by the Bureau of the Budget, 
under approval number BB 31-—R077, in ac- 
cordance with Regulation A pursuant to the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

# Approved by the Bureau of the Budget, 
under approval number BB 31-—R084, in ac- 
cordance with Regulation A pursuant to the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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should be made on form FEA 419 by all per- 
sons, including holders of LPL licenses for 
film, desiring to export unexposed photo- 
graphic film to other than Group K coun- 
ies. 

a7 Manufacturer-exporters should note 
that the assignment of country quotas under 
the LPL procedure for the exportation of un- 
exposed photographic film is made as a tem- 
porary wartime measure by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration and is subject to re- 
yocation at any time. 

H. Additional information and copies of 
forms FEA 48 and FEA 49 may be secured 
from the Foreign Economic Administration, 
Requirements and Supply Branch, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Copies of the forms may be 
obtained also from the New York office of 
the Foreign Economic Administration. 


IV. Reduction in the Number of Copies of 
Forms to be Submitted to the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration in Applying for SP 
(Special) Project and Program Licenses 


A. The Foreign Economic Administration 
announces that, effective immediately, in ap- 
plying for SP (Special) project and program 
licenses and amendments thereto, with the 
exception of petroleum projects and pro- 

rams, exporters need submit only five copies 
of the following forms: 


Form FEA 419-—Application for export li- 
cense and priority assistance for articles 
and materials (other than arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war, tinplate 
scrap, and helium). 

Form WPB-3649—Application for authority 
to acquire materials for foreign projects. 
Form FEA 375——-License Application Mate- 

rial Requirements List (Program). 


B. Applicants for amendments to SP (Spe- 
cial) projects and program licenses validated 
by the Foreign Economic Administration 
prior to this announcement may follow the 
foregoing procedure in the submission of 
only five copies of the required forms. 

C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 17, 
pages 175 and 176, part 6, is amended ac- 
cordingly. 


No. 623—Current Export Bulletin No. 246 


Subject: Philippine Islands Included in 
Country Group K. 

The Foreign Economic Administration an- 
nounces the resumption of licensing of com- 
mercial exports to the Philippine Islands. 
This action is taken in the light of current 
availability of shipping facilities. In the 
event that the shipping situation changes, 
however, it may be necessary later to modify 
the current action. 

In order to enable exporters to take ad- 
vantage of the available shipping, the For- 
eign Economic Administration is placing the 
Philippine Islands in country group K. Effec- 
tive immediately, therefore, all general li- 
cense privileges applicable to country group 
K destinations are extended to the Philip- 
pine Islands. The country number 63 is 
assigned to this destination; in making ship- 
ments under general license, the symbol G- 
followed by the country number 63 must be 
indicated on the Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tion. 

For those commodities which cannot be 
exported under general license, exporters may 
submit an application for an export license 
upon receipt of a firm order from an im- 
porter in the Philippine Islands. Such ap- 
plications should be submitted on form FEA 
419, in quadruplicate, to the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, Requirements and 
Supply Branch, Washington 25, D. C. Ex- 
porters are cautioned against expecting the 
approval of a large quantity of export li- 
censes authorizing shipments to the Philip- 
pines for the remainder of the second quarter. 
It is expected that larger quantities can be 
licensed in subsequent quarters. 

The provisions of Current Export, Bulletin 
No. 243, Subject III, dated May 9, 1945, ex- 
tending general license G-POST privileges to 
the Philippine Islands, are hereby rescinded 
in view of the more generous privileges ac- 
corded to country group K destinations. The 
removal of G-POST, however, does not pre- 
vent parcel-post shipments to the Philippine 


Islands under any general license authorized 
to Group K destinations. 


No. 624—Current Export Bulletin No. 247 


I. Addition of Norway to Country Group G 


Effective immediately, Norway is included 
in Country Group G. All general license pro- 
visions applicable to Group G destinations 
are hereby extended to include Norway. 


II. G—Post Removed for Certain Destinations 


Effective immediately, the following desti- 
nations are removed from the group of coun- 
tries to which the general license G-POST 
applies: 


French North Africa (French Morocco, Algeria, 
and Tunisia). 

French West Africa (Mauritania, Senegal, 
French Guinea, Ivory Coast, Togoland, Da- 
homey, French Sudan, and Niger). 


This action is taken because the above des- 
tinations were recently included in Group G 
and will receive the increased benefits under 
the provisions of general license GLV appli- 
cable to all Group G destinations. The re- 
moval of G-POST does not prevent parcel- 
post shipments to the above destinations un- 
der any general license authorized to Group 
G countries and within limitations of Post 
Office regulations. Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 18, page 129, item 2 (Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 17, page 129, 
item 2), is amended accordingly. 


III. Expiration Date of Licenses to Export Rice 


A. Licenses for the export of rice and rice 
products classified under the following Sched- 
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ule B numbers are currently valid to the 
end of the calendar quarter following the 
quarter in which issued. Effective immedi- 
ately, licenses for these commodities shall 
continue to be valid for such a period unless 
a different expiration date is stamped on the 
license. Both dates of issuance and maturity 
are now stamped on each license. 


Paddy or rough rice (including seed). 105500 


Milled rice, including brown rice, 
broken rice, and rice screenings... 105700 
Rice flour, meal, and polish___.____- 105800 


Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
page 147, paragraph 24h, and page 164, item 
56 (Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 17, 
page 148, paragraph 26i, and page 164, item 
54), are amended accordingly. 

B. A procedure has been established 
whereby the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion suggests quarterly export license appli- 
cation limits beyond which licenses are not 
likely to be granted for the exportation of rice 
and rice products to Cuba. These suggestions 
are Offered to exporters simply as a guide 
in planning their sales and do not in any way 
represent a commitment from the Fore 
Economic Administration. Application lim- 
its are obtainable upon request to the Office 
of Food Programs, Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D. C., reference 
SU-914-RIS. 


IV. Changes in General License 


The following changes in general license 
are effective June 5, 1945, unless otherwise 
noted: 





GLV dollar value limits 












































| 
Dept. of | | General license | | G-post dollar 
Com- | | country group | | value limits 
merce Commodity Group K Group G+4 | 
Schedule | eS 
B No. | | } 
| Old | New | Old | New | Old | New | Old | New 
ae ag Re Scat See ater a ee | | 
| OTHER EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
009200 | Eggs in the shell_ a | K | None 100 | 10 25 10 i 1 
009303 | Egg albumen (frozen, dried or other- | 
| wise preserved). _____. ok None 100 | 10 25 10 25 1 
009305 | Eggs, dried ___- y ; oes None 100 | 10 1 10 1 1 
009307 | Eggs, frozen : ae None 100 10 25 10 1 1 
009398 | Eggs, otherwise preserved vee. None 100 | 10 | 25 10 1 1 
| TOBACCO AND MANUFACTURES | | 
Tobacco, unmanufactured: | 
| Leaf tobacco: | 
260110 | Leaf tobacco, bright flue-cured, 
unstemmed !.___ | None| K 1000 100 1 25 1 25 
260110 Other leaf tobacco, flue-cxred, | 
unstemmed !__. _ .| None K 100 100 1 | 25 | 1 25 
260150 Leaf tobacco, bright flue-cured, | 
stemmed !___ _- .| None K 1000 100 1 25 1 25 
260150 | Other leaf tobacco, flue-cured, 
| stemmed !__. RNS | None K 100 100 25 25 25 25 
260200 | Burley | _- it None| K | _ 100 100 25 25 25 25 
260300 | Dark-fired Kentucky and Ten- | | 
nessee ! pee None K 100 100 25 25 25 25 
260400 | Dark Virginia ! " a None; K 100 | 100 25 25 25 25 
260500 | Maryland and Ohio export !___ None K 100 | 100 25 25 25 25 
260600 | Green River ! F None K 100 | 100 25 25 25 25 
260700 | One sucker leaf tobacco !_.__.... | None K 100 | 100 25 25 25 25 
260800 Black fat, waterbaler, and dark | 
African ! ! ...._| None} K | 100 100 25 25 25 25 
261.100 Cigar leaf ! None| K | 100] 100 25 25 25 25 
261300 Perique tobacco ! Ss None | a i ae 25 25 25 25 
261500 Foreign leaf, reexported ! None K | 100} 100} 25 25 25 25 
261750 Tobacco trimmings and scrap 
(sfitings and cigar cuttings in- 
cluded)! _____. fous © ala None| K | 100} 100] 25 | 25 25 25 
261800 Tobacco stems !___ None mY 100 | 100 25 25 25 25 
262000 Cigars and cheroots !____________- None mo 100 | 100 25 25 25 25 
262350 | Chewing tobacco and snuff !_____| None Re 100 | 100 25 25 25 25 
262500 Smoking tobacco in packages!__.| None | K | 100 | 100 25 25 25 25 
262950 Smoking tobacco in bulk 1 None | K 100 | 100 25 25 25 25 
COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
314000 | Brown’s canvas belts, endless, woven | 
cotton, nonelastic, not over 12 | 
en ERE SE! RAST None | None 100 | 25 25 25 1 25 
314000 | Fan-belt tape, cotton, nonelastic, not | 
| over 12 inches wide...........____- K | None 100 25 25 25 25 25 
| VEGETABLE FIBERS AND MANUPAC- 
TURES | | 
339988 | Flax semimanufactures !___..__._.._- None | None 100) 100 25} 25 1 25 
WOOL MANUFACTURES 
366400 | Oil press cloth, wool felt t___....__._. None | None 25 100 25 25 1 I 
366400 | Slasher jackets, wool !__.......______. None | None 25 100 25 25 1 1 


1 Effective date of change—immediately. 
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} GLYV dollar value limits 
Dept. of General license _ haar aeuconiniusimen.| Sopeee Gellert 
Com- | country group value limits 
merce Commodity Group K Group G+4 
Schedule os Bs Se ee oS! GE te ae ies 
B No. | 
i | Old New | Old | New | Old | New | Old | New 
MISCELLANEOUS TEXTILE PRODUCTS | 
392100 | Sanitary belts of all materials except | 
rubber or rubberized__.____.______- | None | None 100 25 25 25 25 25 
398000 | Surgical and medicinal gauze, steri- | 
lized and unsterilized, in lengths of | 
7 yeres Gna @ver........-_....... K | None 100 1 25 1 25 1 
398000 | Other absorbent cotton, gauze, and | | 
sterilized bandages______.______--- kK | None 100 100 25 25 25 25 
PAPER, RELATED PRODUCTS, AND 
MANUFACTURES 
473500 | Sisalkraft sheathing and building | 
inci eA Galeinndicnsginima nang oan None 100 25 25 25 25 25 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND 
APPARATUS 
705698 | Portable cloth cutters !_............-. | None K 1 100 1 25 l 25 
709998 | Portable cloth-cutter parts '_._..__-- | None K 100 100 25 25 25 25 
SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL IN- | 
STRUMENTS, APPARATUS AND SUP- | 
PLIES 
915550 | Dental air compressors !__..__.....-- None K 25 100 25 25 | None None 
915550 | Dental engines !....._..........--- -| None | None 25 500 25 25 | None None 
915550 | Dental furnaces !_................-.- None K 25 100 25 25} None None 
915550 | Dental lathes !...................-...- None | None 25 100 | 25 25 | None None 
915550 | Dental operating chairs 1... 2.2... None; K 100 100 25 25 None None 
915550 | Dental operating units !--....-...... None| K 25 100 25 25| None | None 
915550 | Gasoline gas outfits !____- None K 100 100 25 25 | None None 
915590 | Orthodontic appliances of ‘precious | 
RES a SE SS er aS yone K 100 100 25 25 | None None 
915590 | Wax for dental use !___.......-. None K 100 100 25 25 | None None 
915700 | Hypodermic and surgeons’ needles!_| None K 25 100 1 25 | None None 
915700 | Other surgical and medical instru- 
PES TE ay ee None K 25 100 25 25 | None None 
915800 | Surgical appliances except elastic 
trusses and hearing devices and | 
go Ue ee ee None k 25 100 2 25 25 25 





1 Effective date of change—immediately. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES, N. E. S. 


Commodities exported for relief or charity 
by individuals and private agencies (the fol- 
lowing classifications are not used for exports 
for relief or charity by U. S. Government 
agencies or by UNRRA, except for exports of 


used clothing, blankets, and bedding by such 
agencies, which are reported under 999820 or 
999830. All other exports by U. S. Govern- 
ment agencies or by UNRRA, including new 
clothing, blankets, and bedding, are reported 
under their specific Schedule B numbers) : 





ESS ee None 
999820 Clothing, --| None 
999830 | Blankets and beddings, new_______- | None 
999840 | Drugs and biological supplies ..| None 
999850 | Surgical, sanitary, and eta o end 


plies and equipment _-__.___._.__-_-- 


100 


None None | 25 None 25 None 

None 100 | None 25 None 25 None 

None 100 | None 25 None 25 None 

None | 100 | None | 25 None 25 None 
| | 

100 | None 25 None | 25 None 


None | 





Shipments of any of the above commodi- 
ties removed from general license or whose 
GLV dollar-value limits have been reduced 
which were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard 
the exporting carrier or in transit to ports 
of exit pursuant to actual orders for export 
prior to the effective date of change may be 

rted under the previous general license 
provisions. Shipments moving to a vessel 
subsequent to the effective date of change 
pursuant to ODT permits issued prior to such 
date may also be exported under the pre- 
vious general license. Shipments of any of 
the above commodities whose G-POST dollar- 
value limits have been reduced and which 
were mailed prior to the effective date of this 
amendment may also be exported under the 
G-POST general license provisions previously 
in effect. 


No. 625—Currtent Export Bulletin No. 248 
I. General In-Transit License GIT 


The general licenses for in-transit ship- 
ments have been revised, and this bulletin 
supersedes all instructions on the subject 
previously published but does not include a 
revision of the list of “Excepted Commodi- 
ties” set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 18, pages 125 and 126 (Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 17, pages 125 
and 126), GENERAL IN-TRANSIT LICENSES 
GIT, item 4, paragraph e. 


The principal revisions are (1) the identi- 
fication of destinations to which shipments 
may be made under the general in-transit 
license GIT-A/A as “All countries to which 
country numbers have been assigned, except 
countries in Lists M or 8”; (2) the addition 
of Newfoundland to the countries of origin 
in List Y and the extension of general in- 
transit license GIT-Y/S to cover shipments 
moving in transit from Newfoundland to List 
S destinations; (3) the removal of Argentina, 
French North Africa. and French West Africa 
from List S; and (4) the establishment of 
general in-transit license GIT-V/MS appli- 
cable to certain cotton textiles moving in 
transit from the other American Republics 
to List M or S destinations. 

Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
Pages 124 and 125, TITLE D, GENERAL IN- 
TRANSIT LICENSES GIT (Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 17, pages 124 and 125), is 
revised as follows: 

1. Definition 

a. General in-transit licenses permit the 
exportation from the United States of in- 
transit shipments of commodities, except as 
noted in 4e and 4f below, which originated 
in certain foreign countries and which are 
en route to certain other destinations after 
passing through the United States, or any 
place subject to the jurisdiction of the United 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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employed in essential war industries, 
such as sisal and rubber. 

Control operations in regard to coffee 
and cotton have resulted in a surplus 
of abovt £300,000 and this profit has 
been credited to the Agricultural De. 
velopment Fund which is to be used to 
finance the development of native agri- 
culture throughout the Territory. The 
Governor anticipated that this fund 
would rise to £500,000 by June 1945. 

Other products which Tanganyika has 
contributed to the war supply are cam- 
phor, an appreciable quantity of which 
was supplied from a plantation which 
has been largely replanted; and a large 
quantity of fiberboard manufactured in 
a plant at Shume. This output has been 
entirely absorbed by military contracts, 

Totaquina has been manufactured at 
the local chemical laboratory for East 
African requirements, and edible oils 
have been extracted there for military 
use. 

The mining output, particularly of 
mica and diamonds, has greatly in- 
creased because of the urgent demand. 

The railways have handled the in- 
creased demand for passenger traffic 
which rose in 1943 to nearly three times 
the prewar figures and they have or- 
ganized a road service of more than 1,000 
miles, according to the Governor. They 
have undertaken work valued at £160,000 
for the naval and air forces and in ad- 
dition have repaired and constructed 
many small naval vessels and manufac- 
tured a large quantity of munitions. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


This year the Union of South Africa 
will have to import about 80,000 tons of 
wheat to supply its normal requirements 
of this staple, it was announced in Parlia- 
ment. The final estimate of the wheat 
crop is 4,200,000 bags (of 200 pounds), 
whereas consumption generally totals be- 
tween 5,500,000 and 6,000,000 bags. The 
use of a mixed meal bread, which has 
been the practice for some time, will con- 
tinue inasmuch as a return to white 
bread would necessitate the importation 
of an additional 900,000 bags of wheat, 
for which shipping space is not available. 

It is expected that the output of 


peaches, apples, grapes, pears, and plums” 


will be virtually the same as in the 
1943-44 season, namely, about 83,250 
short tons, with grapes, apples, and pears 
predominating. The apple and pear crop 
suffered considerably from the inroads 
of the codlin moth this year, and strenu- 
ous efforts are being made by the Western 
Province Fruit Research Institute to ex- 
terminate this pest. 

In normal years the bulk of this fruit 
crop would be exported. In 1938 exports 
of deciduous fruit were valued at £1,283,- 
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218. Since the war, however, there has 
peen virtually no export, the crop being 
taken over by the Deciduous Fruit Board, 
which, in turn, endeavors to sell it in 
the domestic market or to wineries, can- 
ners, or dehydration plants. The general 
manager of the board has stated that 
there is little hope of resuming the export 
trade before 1947. 

The final estimate for dried-fruit pro- 
duction in the Union is announced as 
18,007 short tons, or slightly less than 
last year. The outstanding items are 
raisins, currants, and Orange River sul- 
tanas, although dried peaches and prunes 
are also important. In 1944 a total of 
4,150 short tons of dried fruit was ex- 
ported, the remainder being consumed in 
the Union. A similar situation is ex- 
pected to prevail this year. The bulk of 
the export goes to the United Kingdom 
through a contract with the British 
Ministry of Food. 


Uruguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Oats, Corn, Barley, and Wheat By- 
products To Be Used for Forage: Tempo- 
rarily Exempt From Import Duty.—Oats, 
corn, barley, and wheat byproducts to be 
used for forage have been authorized 
importation into Uruguay free from im- 
port duties and surtaxes until June 30, 
1945, and exempt from duties only from 
July 1 to September 15, 1945, according 
to a decree dated April 24, 1945, published 
in the Diario Oficial of May 23, 1945. 

These exemptions are granted to re- 
lieve the current shortage of forage for 
Uruguayan livestock. The Bank of the 
Republic, the Export and Import Con- 
trol, and the Direction General of Cus- 
toms will facilitate the importation of 
this forage. 


Yugoslavia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Enemy Territory” Classification Re- 
moved.—See general notice on page 13 of 
this issve under the heading “Certain 
European Countries Removed from Cat- 
egory of Enemy Territory.” 





Postwar Forestry Training in 
Britain 


Consideration has been given by the 
Imperial Forestry Institute, of Oxford 
University in England, and by the forest 
schools of the University to postwar for- 
estry training, according to the Insti- 
tute’s annual report for 1944. It is 
hoped to establish a “demonstration for- 
est” in England and one in Scotland, 
where special] training facilities will be 
available. 

There is also a lack of facilities at the 
present time for advanced instruction in 
wood-utilization subjects, the report 
adds, but it is expected that the Forest 
Products Research Laboratory will be 
able to supply this need as a part of its 
postwar activities. 
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States, for which no formal or informal con- 
sumption entry has been made at a United 


States customhouse. ° 


In place of an export license number, the 
exporter must note the appropriate general 


Designations Countries of Origin 

CPR AIR oes cee 

enemy -occupied. 
yo Reema Countries in List Y 
Get odo Saw oomice OGRE. 6d644535- 6 
EF PD oc Scicoceseun Countries in List V 

* List M COUNTRIES 
Aden Kamaran Island 
(Aden) 


Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan 


Arabia (Saudi) 
British Somaliland 


in-transit license symbol on his export dec- 
laration to identify such an exportation. 
Limitations on the use of the various general 
in-transit licenses are set forth in item 4 
below. 


GENERAL IN-TRANSIT LICENSES 


Khorya-Morya Is- 
land (Aden) 
Lebanon (Syria) 


Cyprus Libya 

Egypt Perim Island (Aden) 
Eritrea Saudi Arabia 
Ethiopia SokotralIsland 
French Somaliland (Aden) 


(French Somali 


Sudan, Anglo-Egyp- 


Coast) tian 
Iran Syria 
Iraq Trans-Jordan -and 
Italian Somaliland Palestine 

Yemen 
List S COUNTRIES , 

Eire Spanish Atlantic Is- 
Portugal lands 


Portuguese Atlantic 
Islands 


Spanish Morocco 
and Tangier 


Portuguese Guinea Sweden 
Spain Switzerland 
Turkey 

List Y COUNTRIES 
Australia New Zealand 
Burma Union of South 
India Africa 
Newfoundland 


British Colonies including only— 


Aden Nigeria 

Bahamas Northern Rhodesia 
Barbados Nyasaland 
Bermuda Palestine and 
British Guiana * Transjordania 
British Honduras Seychelles Islands 
Ceylon Sierra Leone 
Cypru3 Tanganyika 

Fiji Trinidad 

Gambia Uganda 

Gold Coast Western Pacific Is- 
Jamaica lands 

Kenya Windward Islands 


Leeward Islands 


Zanzibar 


List YV COUNTRIES 


Argentina Guatemala 
Bolivia Haiti 
Brazil Honduras 
Chile Mexico 
Colombia Nicaragua 
Costa Rica Panama 
Cuba Paraguay 
Dominican Republic Peru 
Ecuador Uruguay 
El Salvador Venezuela 


2. In-transit shipments without unloading. 
All articles and materials shipped by ves- 
sel from one foreign country and passing 
through the United States, or any place sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States, 


(See special provisions item 4, paragraphs a through f.) 


Countries of Destination 


All countries except enemy or All countries to which country 


numbers have been assigned, ex- 
cept countries in Lists M or S. 
Countries in List S. 

Countries in Lists M or S. 
Countries in Lists M or S. 


in transit to another foreign country may be 
exported without a license from the Foreign 
Economic Administration if, while in waters 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, they have not been unladen from the 
vessel on which they entered such waters. 

3. In-transit Shipments Destined to En- 
emy-occupied Countries 

For instructions in regard to return of 
such shipments to country from which sent, 
see item 9, page 142 (item 19, page 146, Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 17). 

4. Limitations on Use 

a. The regulations governing exportation to 
Blocked Nationals apply to shipments in 
transit. (See Blocked Nationals, page 209.) 
( a Export Schedule No. 17, page 
210.) 


SHIPMENTS FROM CERTAIN EUROPEAN NEUTRALS 


b. In the case of any shipments under GIT 
license of material originating in Portugal, 
Spain, Switzerland, or Sweden, the following 
procedure must be observed: 

(i) There shall be presented to the Collec- 
tor of Customs at the last port of exit from 
the United States either (1) a Certificate 
of Origin and Interest covering the shipment 
and issued in Europe pursuant to directions 
laid down by the joint Anglo-American Block- 
ade Committee or (2) a document replacing 
the original certificate and issued by a British 
Consular officer in the United States. 

(ii) The name and address of the ultimate 
consignee must coincide with the name and 
address of the ultimate consignee as stated in 
the document specified in (i). 

(iii) After presentation to the Collector of 
Customs, the described document will be 
returned to the shipper so that it may be for- 
warded, if desired, to the ultimate consignee. 


SHIPMENTs UNbDER GIT-Y/S 


c. General In-transit License GIT-Y/S au- 
thorizes the exportation of all commodities 
subject to the regulations of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration when such commodi- 
ties are being shipped in transit through the 
United States, or any place subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States, from any 
of the places of origin in List Y to any of 
the destinations in List S subject to the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

(i) Each shipment must be accompanied by 
(1) a British imperial export license bearing 
the prefix IEL to the license reference num- 
ber or (2) a Contraband Control Export Li- 
cense (Newfoundland Form C—205), specify- 
ing the nature of the shipment and naming 
the ultimate consignee in the country of des- 
tination. 

(ii) British imperial export licenses and 
Contraband Control Export Licenses shall be 
surrendered to the Collector of Customs at 
the last port of exit from the United States, 
or territory subject to the United States, who 
will forward all such licenses to the Require- 
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ments and Supply Branch, Foreign eee 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

(iii) If a shipment is not accompanied by 
one of the export documents described above, 
an individual export license must be ob- 
tained from the Requirements and Supply 
Branch, Foreign Economic Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


SHIPMENTS UNDER GitT-C/MS 


d. No exportation may be made pursuant to 
General In-transit License GIT-C/MS except 
to the countries in List M and the armed 
forces of the United Nations located in List S 
destinations unless a Canadian export permit 
or British imperial export license, specifying 
the nature of the shipment and ultimate con- 
signee in the country of destination, is sur- 
rendered to the United States Collector of 
Customs at the last port of exit from the 
United States. These export documents will 
be forwarded by the Collector to the Require- 
ments and Supply Branch, Foreign Economic 
Administration. 


SHIPMENTS UNDER GIT-V/MS 


e. General in-transit license GIT-V/MS 
authorizes the exportation of certain cotton 
textiles which are shipped in transit from 
the other American Republics (List V) to 
countries in Lists M or S. The commodities 
which may be exported under this general 
in-transit license are classified under the 
following Department of Commerce Schedule 
B numbers: 302300 through 308800, excluding 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


It is required that a British navicert, issued 
pursuant to directions laid down by the joint 
Anglo-American Blockade Committee, accom- 
pany all shipments destined to List S coun- 
tries except shipments consigned to the armed 
forces of the United Nations, and that the 
navicert be surrendered to the Collector of 
Customs at the last port of exit from the 
United States. 


EXCEPTED COMMODITIES 


f. In-transit shipments involving the “Ex- 
cepted Commodities” listed in Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 18, pages 125 and 
126 (Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 17, 
pages 125 and 126), TT D, GENERAL IN- 
TRANSIT LICENSES GIT, paragraph 4e, will 
require individual export licenses, except 
when shipments thereof are proceeding under 
one of the above-described general licenses: 

(1) from any part of the British Empire 
to any other part of the British Empire; 

(2) from Mexico in bond through the 
United States to another part of Mexico; 

(3) between the Republic of Panama and 
any destination within the scope of general 
in-transit license GIT—A/A, through the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone; 

(4) from Canada to any destination; 

(5) from List Y to List S countries. 


II. Changes in General Licenses 


The following changes in general licenses 
are effective June 9, 1945, unless otherwise 
noted. 
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Burma Today 


(Continued from p. 5) 


in abundance in neighboring Burma. On 
the other hand, India is producing more 
and more of the manufactured goods 
which Burma needs. 

The commercial affairs of Burma are 
laregly in the hands of the British and 
the Indians who have large investments 
there. The United States may be called 
upon to provide some of the machinery 
and rolling stock which Burma will need, 
but most of its requirements probably 
will be supplied from within the British 
Empire. It is only to be expected that 
the import and exchange restrictions 
now in force in other parts of the Empire 
likewise will be applied to Burma: It is 
of course possible that lend-lease mate- 
rials from the United States will be em- 
ployed in liberating Burma and in sup- 
plying China via the Burma Road. 


The Problems of Reconquest 


The Burmese Government in exile al- 
ready has been mentioned. Little has 
been heard of it, but it is presumed that 
it has been busy perfecting plans for re- 





GLV dollar value limits occupation and reconstruction. An indi- 
— General license, |__ G-post dollar, cation of its activities is revealed in the 
Som- ; country group value limits : 
merce Commodity Group K Group G+4 announcement that in February 1944 a 
one cca ohh pene: on arenas cae - conference was held between Burmese 
a wae tame | one | Stow | Oba | Moe | O8d-| deen and Indian officials to discuss Indian 
“soda Saran GARR tise vi a immigration, rights of citizenship, com- 
pase suesuers pensation for losses caused by the war, 
: and trade. It is also significant that the 
oose0s | Other ioe cream powder; mix'and| “°™?) Nome; 1) 7) 1/ 2%) 1) 2% Government of India recently appointed 
ee eee ae None | None 250 25 25 25 25 25 an official representative to act on its 
behalf in Burma. 
a Some of the problems to be faced al- 
: : : a ; : ready have been suggested. Food pro- 
tones | Blood ment cual Produets)------| & | Nene| ioo| io] 2| %| #| 3% duction has decreased greatly, and until 
099998 | Bone scrap BELO K None 100 100 25 25 25 oF the land is put to productive use again, 
0000s | Liver menl.......--.-..---.--------- K | None; 100; 100 25 25 25 25 it may be necessary to import fairly large 
GRAINS AND PREPARATIONS quantities of food. The ar are 
: = eke said to have killed thousands of cattle 
es ee ee a eee for food, and without draft cattle it will 
including ensilage corn seed ! a K 1 100 1 2 1 2 be difficult to renew agricultural produc- 
FODDERS AND FREDS, X. E. 5. tion. In the opinion of one expert, it is 
thought that 2 or even 3 years may be 
et er ee) | = zo be af is ,. required after liberation before Burma 
ick co A ees 2:95 wes llc ag m ss <a again has an exportable surplus of rice. 
VEGETABLES AND PREPARATIONS The Japanese-controlled Government, 
120300 SS SP eee see IP K K 100 100 25 25 1 25 headed by Dr. Ba Maw, has attempted 
somes | Pesapkinn '_........-------.--------| Nene | None wi. 1 10 10 to curry favor for itself by turning the 
125300 Other vinegar (not including cider : . land over to the peasants. Much of this 
FN Resins iplin eenceh ener eo | None | None | 1 10 10 10 land belongs to absentee landlords of the 
TABLE BEVERAGE MATERIALS Chettiar community in India, who ob- 
tained it by loaning money to the culti- 
151100 | Coffee, green !__......-.---...-...--- K K 100 100 25 25 1 25 vators and as the cultivators failed to 
ene ay Seen, Sacinte shoals. k | 100| 100) 2%, 2%/ 1, 95  Yepay, they gradually became the owners. 
151300 | Coffee extract and substitutes !___ K K 100 100 2 25 1 25 This was a major prewar problem which 
oy the Government was attempting to settle 
ee ee when war came. Without doubt, the ac- 
500800 | Toca pitch coke. _-................--.. K None 100 100 25 25 25 25 tion of the Ba Maw Government has only 
| OOAL-TAR PRODUCTS added to its complexity. . 
cones | Sentobricht . mae = : % me ; Inflation is also known to exist, and 
g0s00o | Naphthanil........-..-.....| K | None| 100/ 1| 25| 1| 25 ph rang REE Maret 0 Se 
905009 | Pontamine.......................__-. K None 100 I 25 1 25 1 textiles and rice, the latter in the deficit 
| NE to dry zone. This problem can best be met 
by importing these and other consumer 
| - J ‘ ‘ 1 On 
Saomoo | Lethane 12027772772777777-7| Nome | “| 0} to| | 2B] 2| ‘3g S00ds which have long been wanting. 
820600 | Hydrocyanic insecticide except zyk- K None 100 100 25 25 25 25 The Burmese Government has an- 
lon discoid with warning gas. eee ae ee ; nounced that its plans call for the provi- 
sere Aa oe eet pete oe | 5S ates ws ” oss ; sion of 85,000,000 yards of cotton goods 
| fonate. during the first 6 months after libera- 


tion, and a total of 420,000,000 yards dur- 
ing the first 2 years. In the same period 


1 Effective date of change, immediately. 
(Continued on p. 41) 
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the Government hopes to obtain 19,000,- 
000 yards of woolen goods. Burma will 
not be the only country clamoring for 
the world’s depleted stock of consumer 
goods, however, and transportation both 
to and within Burma will be insufficient 
to meet all demands. 

Another important problem will be 
that of restoring the country’s financial 
structure. Practically all sources of 
revenue will be greatly curtailed. Land 
revenue, which provides the largest re- 
turn, will require some years for full res- 
toration. Income from customs will be 
relatively small until shipping is returned 
to normal, although such revenue may 
be expected to increase when goods begin 
to flow freely. With the productive re- 
sources of the nation depleted, income 
and excise taxes cannot be expected to 
yield large returns. On the other hand, 
the Government presumably will be 
faced with the necessity of paying inter- 
est on a debt of approximately 555,000,- 
000 rupees outstanding when the war 
came. In the years after the opening of 
the Burma Road, the railways had be- 
gun to earn all expenses, including the 
interest on approximately 330,000,000 
rupees of debt, thus making it necessary 
for the Government to find interest for 
only about 40 percent of its indebtedness. 
It is not to be expected that the railways 
can return to this favorable state of af- 
fairs in the near future, and the burden 
of this debt will fall largely or entirely 
upon the Government. 

Furthermore, the Government will be 
faced with a complicated currency prob- 
lem resulting from the fact that the 
Japanese have flooded the country with 
cheap paper currency, printed on port- 
able printing presses. A National Bank 
of Burma, opened in January 1944, is 
reported at the end of its first month of 
business to have had deposits of 5,500,000 
rupees and advances of 39,000,000 ru- 
pees. The budget of the Japanese-cre- 
ated “independent” government of 
Burma for 1944-45 was understood to 
call for a deficit of 181,000,000 rupees. 
During the first 5 years after i's separa- 
tion from India, the Government of 
Burma had a budget surplus in the first 
3, and estimated deficits of 4,360,000 and 
11,450,000 rupees in 1940-41 and 1941-42, 
respectively. 

Still another problem will be the re- 
patriation of about 400,000 refugees who 
fled to India in 1942. 

In all probability Burma will suffer 
further hardships, even as other liber- 
ated areas are suffering, until full atten- 
tion can be given to reconstructing the 
economy of the country. 





China’s New Refractory Bricks 


Refractory magnesia bricks capable of 
withstanding temperatures of more than 
2,000 degrees (without necessitating the 
application of maximum pressure) are 
being made by the Research Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy, China, reports 
the foreign press. Crystalline magnesia 
extracted from dolomite is used with a 
cementing material and a cement ef- 
florescent salt. 
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GLYV dollar value limits 

















Dept. of General license G-post dollar 
Com- country group value limits 
merce Commodity Group K Group G+4 

Schedule 
B No. 
| Old New Old New Old New Old New 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—Con 
Seeees | Asconel OF 4... eid Rae None K 1 100 1 25 1 25 
829990 ———_— naphthalene except K None 100 1 25 1 25 1 
alowax. 
829000 | Diphenyl-diphenyl oxide mixtures K None 100 100 25 25 25 25 
except Dowtherm A. 
829990 | Phthalyl glycollate plasticizers ex- K None 100 1 25 1 25 1 
cept santicizers. 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
ee 1: GO Bt... eet See None ) Te 100 100 25 25 25 25 
832998 | Silicones except Dow corning fluid__-- None | 100 1 25 1 25 1 
832098 | ST 115! Pe a brains = Senet A, .-.-| None K 1 100 1 25 1 25 


























Shipments of any of the above commodities 
removed from general license or whose GLV 
dollar value limits have been reduced which 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the 
exporting carrier or in transit to ports of exit 
pursuant to actual orders for export prior to 
the effective date of change may be exported 
under the previous general license provisions. 
Shipments moving to a vessel subsequent to 
the effective date of change pursuant to ODT 
permits issued prior to such date may also be 
exported under the previous general’ license. 
Shipments of any of the above commodities 
whose G-POST dollar value limits have been 
reduced and which were mailed prior to the 
effective date of this amendment may also be 
exported under the G-POST general license 
provisions previously in effect. 


Import Control 


No. 66—Amendment to General Imports Order. 
M-53, Deleting Various Products from Lists 
of Materials Subject to that Order, Eliminat- 
ing List I, and Redesignating Remaining Lists 
as “List A and List B”’. 


An Amendment to General Imports Order 
M-63 as amended April 16, 1945, issued by the 
War Production Board on June 4, 1945, and 
effective on that date, deletes several prod- 
ucts from the lists of materials heretofore 
subject to that Order. 

At the same time List I of the Order is 
climinated and the remaining lists (List II 
and List III) are redesignated respectively as 
List A and List B. The few items heretofore 
remaining on List I are transferred to List A 
and it will no longer be necessary to obtain 
authorization under Order M-63 to dispose of 
these materials after they are imported. 

In making the above changes, the Amend- 
ment deletes the provisions of paragraph (c) 
and paragraph (d) which are now no longer 
required, and also amends the wording of the 
text of the Order where necessary to prov:.de 
appropriate references to the lists of mate- 
rials now to be designated as List A and List 
B. Interpretations 1 and 3 at the end of the 
Order are also deleted since they are no 
longer necessary. 

Deletions and other changes made by this 
Amendment in the lists of materials subject 
to the Order are as follows (Schedule A Com- 
merce Import Class Numbers in parentheses; 
N. S. C. indicates no separate class number 
provided in Schedule A of the Department of 
Commerce). 

Moved from List I to List A—Broomcorn 
(2936.00); chrome ore (chromite) (6213.100, 


6213 300, 6213.500); feathers for beds (includ- 
ing goose and duck feathers and down, and 
mixture thereof, new and used) (0922.200); 
manganese ore (including ferruginous) or 
concentrates, and manganiferrous iron ore, 
containing 35 percent and over of manganese 
(6211.200 and 6211.300). 

Removed from List II (List A)—Beryl ore 
or beryllium ore (6270.000); beryllium oxide, 
carbonate and other beryllium salts 
(8380.963); metallic beryllium, caesium, 
lithium, and potassium (8380.870); hides and 
skins: deer: buck or doe (0293.100); istle or 
tampico fiber, manufactured in whole or in 
part (dressed) (3410.010); istle or tampico 
fiber manufactures (including all products in 
whole or in part of istle) (N. S. C.); istle or 
tampico fiber, unmanufactured (including 
istle waste) (3405.000); milkweed (N.S. C.); 
quebracho extract (2344.000); quebracho 
wood (2305.000); red squill (2210.650) . 

Added to List A—Istle or tampico rope, 
twine or yarn (N.S. C.) 

Removed from List III (List B)—Balata, 
not elsewhere specified on the order (N. S. 
C.); cotton waste (3006350) . 

one to List B—Balata, Bafacona (N. S. 
C.). 

The only essential difference between List 
A and List B as they are now to appear on 
M-63 is that List B products do not require 
authorization for importation into the United 
States via the overland route from Canada, 
Mexico, Guatemala or El Salvador. How- 
ever, imports of List A and List B products 
imported via sea route require authorization, 
application for which, as heretofore, will con- 
tinue to be made on Form WPB-1041. 





Martinique’s Highways 


Most of the highways of Martinique 
in the French West Indies, developed 
gradually from early trails to footpaths 
for animals, and then to surfaced roads 
for motor vehicles. They are narrow, 
without shoulders, but paralleled by 
drainage ditches, and have numerous 
sharp curves and steep grades. 

The main roads are made up of 5 or 6 
inches of rock bed surfaced with asphalt 
and gravel. Secondary roads are of 
stone construction, composed of 5 or 6 
inches of rock bed, covered with a top 
layer of crushed stone and dirt. 


sera 
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Brazil—Notice of applications 
registration of the following trade-marks 


was published in the Diario Oficial. 


for 


Op- 


position must be filed within 60 days from 


the date of 


publication: 





Trade-mark 


Manol_. 
Lustrolina 


Lauxorin 


Luxor_. 


Erpiblack __- 


Erpolux 
Erpolack ; 
Erpotex______- 
Erpitone 
Erpolin_- 
Diracil 


Fosforan 
Isoblok____- 


Class number and product 


Date of 


publi- 
cation 





2—A desinfectant 
i—Chemical substances 
used in manufactured 
products, industries, anal- 
yses, research, photogra- 
phy and as anticorrosives. 
—Animal, vegetable, and 
mineral substances, 
wrought or partially pre- 
pared in industries, not 
specifically mentioned in 
other classes. 
| 16—Goods manufactured of 
mineral substances used 
for construction or deco- 
ration. Other products 
used for construction or 
decoration 
wallpaper). 
17—Office supplies and 
equipment of all kinds 
(except paper). 


on 


mineral substances, 
wrought or partially pre- 
pared in industries, not 
specifically mentioned in 
other classes. 

16—Goods manufactured of 
mineral substances used 
for construction or deco- 
ration. Other products 
used for construction or 
decoration (including 
wallpaper). 

17—Office supplies and 
equipment of all kinds 
(except paper). 

1—Chemical substances 
used in 


phy, and as anticorrosives. 


mineral 
wrought or partially pre- 
pared in industries, not 
specifically mentioned in 
other classes. 

16—Goods manufactured of 


ration. 


decoration 
wallpaper). 

17—Office supplies 
equipment of all 
(except paper). 

1—Chemical substances used 
in manufactured prod- 
ucts, industries, analyses, 
research, photography, 
and as anticorrosives. 


and 





(including | 


4—Animal, vegetable, and | 


manufactured | 
products, industries, anal- | 
yses, research, photogra- | 


4—Animal, vegetable, and | 
substances, | 


mineral substances used | 
for construction or deco- | 
Other products | 
used for construction or | 
(including | 


kinds 


| 16—Goods manufactured of | 


| mineral substances used 


for construction or deco- | 


ration. 
used for construction or 


Other products | 


decoration (including wall- | 


paper). 
_do 
do 
do 
do 
ee * 


ow 


o See 


mineral substances used 
| for construction or decora- 
| tion. Other products used 
| for construction or decora- 
| wr (including wallpaper). 
...ao - 


do 


= 3—A pharmaceutical prepa- 


ration. 
5—Tin in bars and alloys 


..| 3—A pharmaceutical prepa- 
ration. 


16—Goods manufactured of 


1945 
Apr. 28 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
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Trade-mark 


Pullman 
Super-Light 


. 


Brilhantex 


Enigma 


Blue Star 


Piodromo 
Jambbell 


Titan 


Faley 


1 Mais 
(Plus One). 


Faley 


Garvinol 


Inca 


Somalita 
Antallergan 
Sumedine 


Canidan 
Fontarsol 


Solufontamide _. 


Padophene 
Specilline 
Penetrol 


Nicotrol 
Jupiter 
Enterofilin 


Windsor 


Vic-Maltema 


Mercurocol 


Night Club 


Genius 


Big 


Probiofar 


Um 


Class number and product 


36— Footwear 


35—Hides and skins pre- 
pared (leather) or not. 
Manufactures of hides, 


skins or leather not in- 
cluded in other classes. 
36-—-Foot wear 
39—Articles of rubber or 
gutta percha (not included 
in other classes). 
12—Aluminum utensils for 
kitchen 
48—Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation 
of teeth and hair, and 
brushes. Combs and other 
toilet articles not speci- 
fied. 
Radio sets, microphones, 
transformers and chassis 
for the assembling of 
radios 
A pharmaceutical prepa- 
ration 
48—Colored and perfumed 
cream for make-up. 


sx 


w 


55—Preparations for con- 
serving and _ polishing 
floors, footwear, leather 


goods, and objects in gen- 


eral and for cleaning 
metals 
3—A pharmaceutical prepa- 


ration 
42—Wines and 
beverages (not 
in other classes) 
48—Perfumes and scented 
soaps Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation 


alcoholic 
included 


of teeth and hair, and 
brushes Combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified 


3—A pharmaceutical prepa- 
ration 
47—Oils and other sub- 
stances for heating, illu- 
minating, combustion or 
lubrication 
6, 7, 11, 12, and 16 
mercial name 
3—A pharmaceutical prod- 
uct 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
2—Formicides, 
and insecticides 
and gas 
do_. 
do 
3—C hemical substances and 
other preparations for use 
in medicine and in phar- 
macy. Vaccines and bio- 
cultures for use in medicine 
and in pharmacy 
40—Mattresses and 
covers 
41—Animal and vegetal food- 
stuffs preserved or not 
Ingredients for foods and 
preparation of substances 
for the same purpose, 
preserved or not. 
3—A pharmaceutical prep- 
aration. 


Com- 


fungicides 
(liquid 


hed- 


.| 48—Perfumes and scented 


soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation 
of teeth and hair, and 
brushes. Combs and other 
toilet articles not specified. 

49—Games and toys of all 
kinds. Sporting goods and 
wearing apparel exclusive- 
ly for sports. 

3—C hemical substances and 
other preparations for use 
in medicine and in phar- 
macy. Vaccines and bio- 
cultures for use in medi- 
cine and in pharmacy. 

do Sle 


Date of 
publi- 
cation 


1945 
Apr. 28 
Do. 


Do. 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
May 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do. 


Do 


Trade-mark 


soaps 


Class number and product 


Perfumes 


—— 


Date of 
publi- 
cation 


a 


1945 
and scented May 2 


Preparations for 


cleaning and conservation 


of teeth 
brushes. 


and hair, and 
Combs and other 


toilet articles not specified. 


Kita 


n~ 


uct 


Colosso 


A pharmaceutical prod- Do. 


Disinfectants, veterinary Do. 


soaps, and insecticides 
46—Candles, starch, blueing, 


and 


other 


preparations 


for washing 
48—Perfumes and scented 


soaps. 
cleaning 


of teeth 


brushes. 


Preparations for 


and conservation 
and hair, and 
Combs and other 


toilet articles not specifiede 


55—Preparations for 


con- 


serving and polishing floors 
and objects in general and | 
for cleaning metals 


Bufalo 
kinds. 


49—Games and toys of all Do 


Sporting goods 


and wearing apparel exclu- 
sively for sports. 
60—Insulating tape. 


39—Articles of 


rubber or 


gutta-percha (not includ- 
ed in other classes). 


Neolin 


Chemical 
used in 
products, 


substances Do. 
manufactured 
industries, 


analyses, research, photog- 


raphy 
Sives. 


and as 


anticorro- 





Chile.—Notice of 


applications for 


registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 


May 15, 1945. 


All are Class No. 75, Drugs 
and Pharmaceutical Products. 


Opposi- 


tion must be filed within 30 days from 


date of publication: 


Trade-mark 
Geigy DDT 
Acto 
Uvintra 
Imperadina 
Inofos 
Alcolin 
Alisil 
Almisil 
Alucarbon 
Carbiotal 
Carbletal 
Panviton 
Duplob 
Ce-Cal-De 
Ce-De-Cal 
Cal-Ce-De 
Vegumina 
Diazinol 
Alfabis 
Intrayod 
Jospe 
Percitran 
Pelidol 
Otilan 
Modenol 
Gravital 
Evilin 
Gekatal 
Feodil 


Drebil 

Borgasol 

Yanet 

Meicser 

Rubita 
Quemadorina 
Erodal 

Saridon 

Seloral 

Siblinol 

Soneryl 

Telamy! 
Prodornal 

Targol 

Torgal 

Barbiteol 

Cilamit 

Uramit 

Uramil 

Veryl 

Vectrin 

Uromis 

Trivirin 
Tonalisal 
Betestron Labomed 
Testren Labomed 
Testarol Labomed 
Espasina Labomed 
Padolan Labomed 
Padicol Labomed 


Guatemala.—Notice of application for 
registration of the following trade- 


marks 
Oficial. Opposition 
40 days from the 
cation: 


was published 


in the Diario 
must be filed within 
date of first publi- 





Trade-mark 


Thiomercan 6 
Sentinal 44 


Class number and product 


Pharmaceutical products 
Absorbent 


Date of 
first 
publi- 
cation 


1945 
May 14 


cotton, May 16 


gauze, bandages, adhesive 
tape, etc. 











1945 


Date of 
publi- 
cation 


1945 
May 2 


Do. 
Do, 


Do 


Do. 





for 
narks 
ial of 
Drugs 
)posi- 
from 


n for 
rade- 
diario 
rithin 
yubli- 


eel 


date of 
first 

publi- 

cation 


1945 
May 14 
May 16 
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El Salvador.—-Notice of applications 
for registration of the following trade- 
marks was published on the date indi- 
cated in the Diario Oficial. Opposition 
must be filed within 90 days from the 
date of publication: 


—_ 





Date of 


Trade-mark Product publi- 
cation 
} 1945 
Santa Lucia___.| Pharmaceutical products....| Apr. 23. 
Juanil nck chadineusditedaaleomdapa Do. 
Studio........-| Perfumes and cosmetics. - --- Do. 
Grafa I theo niininnonaeniieees | Apr. 16. 
[cI Chemicals, fertilizers, plas- Do. 
tics, artificial eyes and 
teeth, paints, prepara- 
tions, essential oils, oils, 
pharmaceuticals, disinfect- 
ants, metals, refrigerat- 
ors, arms and ammuni- 
tions, building materials, 
textiles, machinery. 
Infantol Pharmaceuticals ’ Apr. 28. 
Elixir Beco _..do SDR Do. 
Zotel_. suai | pee dina De Do. 











(Continued from p. 35) 


grown on the island of Montserrat, are 
expected to be ginned and available for 
export in September. | 


TEXTILE SITUATION IN COLOMBIA 


Practically all textile mills in Colom- 
bia worked full time during the first 
quarter of this year, and readily sold 
their entire output. Cotton weaving was 
begun by a newly established mill during 
the quarter. 

Imports of cotton textiles were difficult 
to obtain, even from other Latin Ameri- 
can countries, with the exception of 
Mexico. 


PRODUCTION BY INDIA’s COTTON-TEXTILE 
MILLS 


During 1944 India’s cotton-textile 
mills produced approximately 1,600,000,- 
000 pounds of yarn and 4.800,000,000 
yards of cloth. 


SPINNING-MILL OPERATIONS, SWITZERLAND 


Cotton-spinning mills in Switzerland 
operated at only 20 to 25 percent of their 
normal capacity at the close of the first 
quarter of 1945. Their 1944 production 
of 8,000 tons consisted of staple fiber. 


Wool and Products 


Woo, PRODUCTION IN FRENCH Morocco 


Two major types of wool are produced 
in French Morocco. The best quality is 
of the carpet class and is obtained from 
flocks owned by European colonists. 
However, these wools constitute only 
about 15 percent of the total clip. The 
bulk of French Moroccan wool comes 
from the poorly kept flocks of Arab no- 
mads, and although it is classed as ap- 
parel wool, being of a fineness of from I 
to II, it is full of sand and burrs, is kempy 
and easily broken. 

With the outbreak of war, raw wool 
was put under government control to be 
used either domestically or in France. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


No wool was collected in 1943 following 
Allied landings, but in 1944 a quota of 
3,800 metric tons was easily met. The 
clip for the current season, 1944-45, is 
expected to be between 4,000 and 4,500 
metric tons washed, of which between 
3,500 and 3,800 tons will be consumed 
locally, either for civilian purposes or 
to fulfill a contract with the French Gov- 
ernment for 150,000 blankets. The re- 
mainder will be available for export to 
France in the raw state. 

Shearing had a late start this year 
because of exceptionally dry weather and 
had just begun in the Rehamna area the 
first part of April. Normally, shearing 
commences about the middle of March. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


INCREASED CULTIVATION, ARGENTINA 


Cultivation of vegetable fibers has in- 
creased in Argentina. Ramie was grown 
on 200 hectares in 1943, but by 1944 this 
plant covered 1,000 hectares, according 
to an Argentine publication. Canamo 
was grown on 111 hectares in the 1936-37 
crop year. By 1942-43 about 1,102 
hectares were under cultivation. The 
jute area increased from 480 hectares in 
1941-42 to 2,463 in 1942-43. Fiber-flax 
cultivation covered 2,065 hectares in 
1940-41 and increased to 5,200 hectares 


in 1944-45. About 2,500 hectares of 
formio (Phormium tenaz or New Zealand 
flax) are said to be growing during the 
current season. 


PRODUCTION OF JUTE, INDIA, 


Jute was grown on 2,059,555 acres in 
India during 1944, with an estimated 
yield of 5,493,275 bales of 400 pounds 
each. (These figures cover the acreage 
in Bengal, Cooch Behar and Tripura 
States, Bihar, Orissa, and Assam.) The 
1945 acreage is again authorized at 50 
percent of the 1940 basic average. 

Mills reporting to the Indian Jute 
Mills Association (from 90 to 95 percent 
of all jute mills in India) produced 85,- 
542 tons of jute in January and 174,038 
tons in February 1945. Transportation 
difficulties and coal shortages prevented 
full production. 


INSUFFICIENT LABOR AFFECTS OUTPUT 
(SCOTLAND), U. K. 


Raw materials are more plentiful but 
linen manufacturers in Scotland are un- 
able to step up production because of an 
insufficient labor supply. 

All branches of the jute industry like- 
wise are restricted by labor shortages. 


Wearing Apparel 


MARKET FOR DRESSES AND DUNGAREES, 
FRENCH Morocco 


French Morocco is expected to be a 
market for considerable quantities of 
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women’s utility dresses and dungaree 
suits as soon as conditions permit their 
importation, states a foreign publication. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTS ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 
CANADA 


Tobacco, cigarettes, and cigars entered 
for consumption in Canada during 
March 1945 were as follows, according 
to an unrevised statement issued by the 
Canadian Department of National Rev- 
enue: Canadian raw leaf, 201.891 pounds; 
cut tobacco, 1,891,662 pounds; plug to- 
bacco, 296,624 pounds; snuff, 177,102 
pounds; 1,087,831,628 cigarettes; and 18,- 
666,625 cigars. Cigars paying excise 
taxes during the month numbered 29,- 
746 684. 


Imports INTO PANAMA 


Panama is almost wholly dependent 
upon the United States for its supplies 
of tobacco and tobacco manufactures. 
A small quantity of inferior leaf is grown 
in the Provinces of Chiriqui and Sona 
and sold unprocessed for use as the body 
of hand-rolled cigars, for which the 
wrappers are made of tobacco imported 
from the United States. 

Imports of leaf tobacco from the 
United States to be used for cigar wrap- 
pers and cigars amounted to 47,200 
pounds during the year ended September 
1944, compared with 37,500 pounds in 
the preceding year. Imported tobacco 
is treated with mineral oil and water 
and compressed into compact packages 
which are dispensed to native inhabitants 
in the interior by retail stores located in 
the particular area. 

Smoking tobacco is entirely imported. 
In the year ended September 1944, 1,070 
pounds were supplied by the United 
States, compared with 1,880 during the 
preceding year. During the same pe- 
riods, importations of plug tobacco 
amounted to 71,000 and 91,000 pounds, 
respectively, all from the United States. 
Practically no chewing tobacco or snuff 
is used. 

Imports of cigarettes from the United 
States during the year ended September 
1944 numbered 300,400,000, compared 
with 400,000,000 in the preceding year. 
Panama is considered to be primarily a 
cigarette-smoking country. 


PRODUCTION OF TOBACCO, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


The total tobacco crop in Southern 
Rhodesia in the 1943-44 season amounted 
to 34,464,449 pounds, of which 32,120,880 
pounds were of the Virginia type. Pro- 
duction of Turkish tobacco amounted to 
2,343,569 pounds. Sales of flue-cured 
tobacco amounted to £2,758,861 in value, 
at an average price of 21.78 pence ($0.36) 
per pound. Sales of fire-cured tobacco 
amounted to £21,985 in value, at an aver- 
age of 7.56 pence ($0.126) per pound. 





The value of machinery imported into 
Nicaragua in 1944 has been estimated at 
$1,400,000. 
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NOTE.—A verages 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 


with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar. 






































Average rate Latest available quotation 
Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange ( March mate 
1943 (an- | 1944 (an- 1945 equiva- 
nual) nual) | (month-| Rate lent in Date 
. ly) U.S. 
currency 
Argentina.| Paper peso._ 3.73 3.73 3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Mar. 28, 1945 
4.23 4. 23 4.23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
4. 06 4.03 4.02 4.04 . 2475 Do. 
Bolivia_...| Boliviano__- 42. 91 42. 42 42.42 42.42 .0236 | Mar. 31, 1945 
45.42 51. 80 59. 00 59. 00 . 0169 Do. 
Brazil_...- Cruzeiro !___ 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 .0606 | Apr. 2, 1945 
19. 63 19. 57 19. 50 19. 50 . 0513 Do. 
20. 43 20. 20 20. 00 20. 00 . 0500 Do. 
Chile_.__.. ene 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 .0516 | Apr. 30, 1945 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
32. 37 31. 85 31. 70 32. 26 . 0310 Do. 
31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia__j..._- Otis conan 1.75 1, 75 1.75 1, 746 . 5727 | Mar. 31, 1945 
1. 76 1.76 1.7 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
1. 76 1.75 1. 80 1.80 . 5556 Do. 
Costa Rica.| Colon_...... 5. 65 5. 66 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
5. 62 5. 62 5.62 5. 62 177 Do. 
oS So ee 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1.0000 | Apr. 30, 1945 
Ecuadd?...| Sucre... .... 14. 10 14.06 | 13.77 |813.77 .0726 | Mar. 31, 1945 
Honduras_.| Lempira....| Official_. 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 . 4902 Do. 
Mexico__._| Peso_._....- Free___- 4.85 4. 85 4.85 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba_...| Official. 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 5.00 .2000 | May 5, 1945 
_ , Se Eee 5. 16 5.72 7.09 7.12 . 1404 Do. 
Paraguay. | Paper peso..| Official................ 3. RES EE 2 Se eat > ‘ P 
Guarani ‘____|____- AS 3.10 3.11 3.12 3.12 | .3205 | Mar. 21, 1945 
Peru... ___ eae it ER 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | . 1538 | Apr. 30, 1945 
Salvador__| Colon_......|....- SE ERS 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2.50 | .4000 | Apr. 7, 1945 
Jruguay...| Peso.......- Controlled............ 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 | . 5263 | Apr. 30, 1945 
Oe 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | Do. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar... _- | Controlled... .......... 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 | Mar. 31, 1945 
AOE 3.35 | 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2085 | Do 








! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1942, ex- 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


4 Disponibilidades a (private funds). 
3 Used until Nov. 7, w 
‘ New currency unit institu’ 


mod page peso was replaced by the guarani. 
as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “‘legal rate’ from which 


as selling rates may vary by 1 percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
ollar, 


the d 


resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 


$A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the 
dollar, respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted 


in effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





Brazil Plans to 
Exploit Its Hydro- 
electric Power 


(Continued frem p. 9) 


established the National Council of Wa- 
ter Resources and Electric Energy. It is 
the responsibility of this agency to es- 
tablish rules and regulations for the en- 
forcement of the Water Resources Code 
and to supervise the use of water and of 
hydroelectric and thermoelectric power. 
The National Council of Water Re- 
sources and Electric Energy also acts as 
the court of appeal in conflicts between 
the electric companies and the Govern- 
ment. 


Parana Has Great Potential 


The river basin in Brazil richest in po- 
tential hydroelectric power is that of the 
Parana, which has a potential of 9,721,- 
000 horsepower or 49.80 percent of the 
nation’s total. 


The five falls with the greatest poten- 
tials are: 


Parana River: the Guaira or Sete Quedas 
(Seven Falls) on the border between Brazil 
and Paraguay—1,500,000 horsepower. 

Parana River: the Uruba-Punga Falls 
where this river forms the border between 
States of Sao Paulo and Mato Grosso—250,000 
horsepower. 

Iguacu River: the Santa Maria or Iguacu 
Falls on the border between Brazil and Ar- 
gentina (the Iguacu is a tributary of the 
Parana) —340,000 horsepower. 

Sao Francisco River: the Paulo Afonso 
Cascade—440,000 horsepower. 

Rio Grande: the Marimbondo Cascade be- 
tween the States of Sao Paulo and Minas 
Gerais—150,000 horsepower. 


Three States, Sao Paulo, Minas Gerais, 
and Rio de Janeiro, plus the Federal 
District, consume more electric power 
than all the rest of the nation together. 
The State of Minas Gerais has the larg- 
est potential of undeveloped power— 
5,827,600 horsepower or 29 percent of the 
national total, but consumption is rela- 
tively small. 

The State of Sao Paulo has an installed 
capacity of 575,863 kilowatts. Produc- 
tion of 40 steam plants amounts to 15,- 
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958 kilowatts, 134 hydroelectric plants 
produce 542,083 kilowatts, and the re. 
mainder comes from 19 small plants. 


Biggest Single Distributor 


The largest single distributor of hydro. 
electric power in Brazil is the Sao Paulo 
Tramway, Light & Power Co., which has 
an installed capacity of 380,000 horse- 
power and an ultimate capacity of 1,000,- 
000 horsepower. The source of power is 
the Cerra de Cubatao. Streams in the 
highlands have been dammed, and the 
course of other streams has been changed 
to form a lake nearly 3,000 feet above sea 
level. On its way to the sea, the water 
with 2,345 feet of head generates 380,000 
horsepower and provides the ‘driving 
force for much of the Sao Paulo and 
Santos industrial area. 

The two largest power stations using 
waterfalls are the Usina de Fontes in the 
State of Rio de Janeiro (using the River 
Lages) and the Usina Itupararanga Sta- 
tion, on the River Sorocaba, State of Sao 
Paulo. These have capacities of 95,000 
and 57,850 kilowatts, respectively. 

Most of Brazil’s steam plants are in the 
semiarid Northeast and in the southern 
state of Rio Grande do Sul where there 
are large deposits of coal. The two larg- 
est steam plants are the Central Eléctrica 
de Recife, in Pernambuco, with a poten- 
tial of 13,750 kilowatts, and the Usina 
Nova of Porto Alegre, State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, with a generating ca- 
pacity of 16,544 kilowatts. 

Production of electric energy in Brazil 
in 1938 amounted to an estimated 2,400,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours. More than half 
of this amount, or 1,462,587,889 kilowatt- 
hours, was furnished by the Cia, de 
Carris, Luz e Forca, commonly referred 
to as the “Light.’’ This company supplied 
the Federal District, Sao Paulo, Santos, 
and nearby towns. The largest consum- 
ing centers are the cities of Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 

[The consumption of electric energy in 
Brazil in 1943, according to figures just re- 
ceived, was 2,620,761,111 kilowatt-hours— 
967,432,320 for illumination and 1,653,328,680 
for motive power.| 


Development Over the Years 


The history of Brazil’s electrical in- 
dustry dates back to 1883 when the first 
70-horsepower steam plant was built. By 
188y there were 3 plants, one of which 
was the hydroelectric plant in the city of 
Luiz de Flores, State of Minas Geraes. In 
1920, 431 localities were served by 306 
enterprises, of which 134 were thermo- 
electric, 204 were hydroelectric, and 5 
plants were of mixed type. Of a total 
installed capacity of 475,632 horsepower 
in 1920, 370,074 horsepower was of hy- 
draulic origin. 

In 1942 there were 1,597 electric enter- 
prises in Brazil, with 875 thermoelectric 
plants producing 211,670 kilowatts, 908 
hydroelectric producing 989,515  kilo- 
watts, 27 mixed plants and 64 small pri- 
vate plants. The total capacity was 1,- 
230,865 kilowatts, of which 211,607 was 
steam and 1,019,195 was hydroelectric. 
Brazil now has nearly 3,000 communities 
served with electricity. 
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(Continued from p. 13) 


an active demand accompanied by high 
bids from exporters, in many cases sur- 
passing the internal prices established 
py the National Federation of Coffee 
Growers. Crop reports continue to be 
pessimistic. Medellin sources expect only 
70 percent of the normal crop from that 
section, because of losses suffered during 
an earlier drought, and observers antici- 
pate that the Cali, Armenia, and San- 
tander yields also will be considerably 
below normal. Transportation has held 
up surprisingly well considering the re- 
cent heavy rains. Pacific railway service 
was delayed by landslides during the 
early part of the month, but Magdalena 
River traffic continued to move normally. 

April coffee exports totaled 262,264 
60-kilogram bags, of which 252,285 bags 
were shipped to the United States, 9,399 
to Canada, and 580 to Panama. Since 
October 1, 1944, a total of 2,524,626 bags 
have been exported. As of May 10, 
3,588,223 bags have been registered and 
3,335,752 bags licensed, against the basic 
quota of 3,619,458 bags. Port stocks were 
reported to total 791,583 60-kilogram 
bags on May 15, as compared with 830,152 
bags on April 30. The only important 
modification in government regulations 
affecting coffee during the past month 
was the authorization by Resolution of 
the Office of Exchange, Import and Ex- 
port Control of importations of capital 
destined for future coffee exports upon 
the presentation of proof of sale abroad. 
Previously, rail or river shipping docu- 
ments had been required. 

It has been recently announced in the 
Colombian press that the Shell oil in- 
terests are planning to construct a 
70,000-barrel-capacity refinery along Co- 
lombia’s north coast. Progress in the de- 
velopment of plans for the enlargement 
of the Bogota municipal aqueduct has 
come to a halt after a disagreement over 
financing arrangements, culminating in 
the resignation of the mayor and the 
municipal cabinet. The opening of bids 
for increasing the Bogota telephone sys- 
tem by 40,000 lines was held as scheduled 
on May 21. Only one bid, that of an 
American concern, was presented. A pe- 
riod of 60 days has been mutually agreed 
upon between the telephone company 
and the bidder to decide on the proposal. 


Honduras 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Tegucigalpa) 


In the middle of May the 6-month dry 
season was broken by abundant and con- 
tinuing showers in most of the country, 
and newly planted crops are reported to 
be developing favorabl$. Meanwhile 
prices of foodstuffs, which normally reach 
their highest point toward the end of 
the dry season, remain at even higher 
levels than the public considers justi- 
fiable. This has caused considerable 
comment in the local press, most of it 
denouncing the practice of exporting 
food crops which are needed within Hon- 
duras. The San Pedro Sula district coun- 
cil on April 27 issued a decree uncondi- 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Acts 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








promptly after signing. a Bong of the official 
=. of each of th well as the sum- 


— Copies of such analyses or summaries for 

y particular agreement fleutes for for the United States 
trate with ah onemaat Coun’ infor- 
mation regarding the aims, qeoseeure, © -* — of 
the Reciprocal as Agreements Program y be 


ce at Washington. 
[A a of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1 
inteting all — cocks cuties or a by the United 
me 5 schedules a a perte waphs af the” Toni’ Ae Act 
y = ae oT 
pe ord bomen Commission in the 
form of a one Sag This is obtainable from the Super 
gene my of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
25 cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 


tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 











Country Date signed 'Date effective 
ino ich neciapeetaiinatad Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

SRE Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
, RCE RRS ee Mar. 28, 1 June 3, 1935 
Sea CK May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
BE aibicsidie cs oakanc ive Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised 

agreement below)... _- Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

Indies, Surinam, and 

eas Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1986 
Switzerland .__........_.. Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
SEs Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
> SES 7 Sept. 13, 1985 | May 20, 1936 

mala...............| Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- 

tectorates other than 

DNs ccd cawncdad May 6, 1936 Do. 

Ni i nditlivnddickin rine Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
a acd cueaneah May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
EIS Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Come Meee... .. a2 an Nov. 28, 1936 Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?_..._.__- Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
NER RIS: Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

Empire............... | Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Cuneta (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935)...........|..-.-. Diced Do. 
aaa betnardie Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela_. -| Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement).........._.. Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (su plementary 

agreement) *__._._____- Dec. 30,1939 | Jan, 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement)_...........- Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
SR iniinctx erties tein Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba ny 

egreement) RGR ROC AL: Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
BE i icicac bbb casa patna May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Upaguay ia siasacanecieatouse alerecil | July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico.............--....| Dee. 28,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
I oat inc dncoccnaniiogll Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
sat cies ds casncaiocad | Aug. 27, 1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 








1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

1 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

’ Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 

Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 














Latest date 
: Date for oral 
Date of issu- for submit- 

Country | ance of notice | ting written a 
Bolivia.__| Apr. 4,1942| May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
Paraguay.| June 23,1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4, 1943 

[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of ucts to which the United States announced 
. —_ ee homed consideration a ae at the time 

formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
a: the above coun are available u Tequest 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of and 


Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
of State} Reciprocity Information or the Department 
0 





On March 31, 1945, the Government of 
India acquired through purchase the 
Dibru-Sadiya Railway from the Assam 
Railways & Trading Co. Ltd., for the sum 
of £1,770,000, according to the British 
press. The Bengal & Assam Railway as- 
sumed control of this road on April 1, 
1942, as a war emergency measure under 
the orders of the Administrator General 
of Assam. 





tionally prohibiting the exportation from 
that area of corn, beans, rice, lard, cheese, 
butter, meat, live cattle and hogs, and 
other items of prime necessity, providing 
for fines of from 100 to 500 lempiras for 
offenders. The same district council has 
just established ceiling prices on all meat 
products sold in San Pedro, but first 
reports indicate that these are not being 
observed. 

Construction activity in most parts of 
Honduras is going forward with increas- 
ing momentum. Ona single day in May 
one of the most important Tegucigalpa 
contractors began work simultaneously 
on five new residence buildings. Mean- 
while a new large garage and apartment 
building has been started, and work is 
continuing on the new hotel, tuberculosis 
hospital, night club, and many other 
buildings. The new office and clinic 
building of the Departamento de Sanidad 
is nearly completed. The Inter-Ameri- 
can Cooperative Public Health Service 


(Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de 
Salud Publica), which is also building the 
hospital and Sanidad building in Teguci- 
galpa, dedicated on May 17 in San Pedro 
Sula a newly constructed sewerage sys- 
tem serving several sections of the city 
which had formerly been without this 
utility. It consists of 17,608 meters of 
8- and 15-inch tubing, and a septic tank 
with a capacity of 28,000 gallons daily. 
The project cost $37,000, which was di- 
vided about equally between the local 
government and the SCISP. San Pedro, 
the second city of Honduras, is also now 
working on plans to expand its water- 
supply system, with the help of the 
SCISP. 


Surinam 
(From the U. S. Consulate, Paramaribo) 


No significant estimates of crop yields 
for Surinam were available during the 
month of May. A slight increase, it is 
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reported, is expected in sugarcane pro- 
duction and a much greater increase in 
rice production for 1945. The increase 
in the latter crop, however, will not be 
as large as anticipated, owing to the 
lack of rain in certain rice-producing 
areas alorrg the coast. It is improbable 
that coffee production on an export scale 
will be resumed this year, inasmuch as 
the plantation labor shortage has con- 
tinued. 

Imports of general merchandise fell off 
sharply in May, apparently because of a 
scarcity in Dutch shipping space. Some 
American merchandise was delayed in 
transshipment. No further shipments 
arrived from Mexico to compete with the 
South American trade. 

Bauxite was exported (though not 
mined) to a greater amount than usual 
during the month, because of the avail- 
ability of some Liberty ships for this 
trade. However, monthly average ship- 
ments for the year 1944 (50000 metric 
tons) will not be exceeded in 1945, ac- 
cording to present indications. There 
was no new development in gold or other 
mineral mining operations. 

Import quotas on various products for 
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Imports of Raw Sugar During 1944: Commerce 
Department Discloses Figures 


Imports of raw sugar during 1944 in- 
creased more than a billion pounds over 
1943, and were more than double our 
sugar imports for 1942, the first full year 
after Pearl Harbor, the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce re- 
ported on June 4. Census Director J. C. 
Capt revealed that-.the raw sugar im- 
ports for 1944 exceeded those of any 
year in the period from 1939 to 1943 in- 
clusive. 

Despite the loss to the United States 
of the Philippine Islands as a source of 
raw sugar, the increased imports for 
1943 And 1944 over the several previous 
years were principally due to heavier 
shipments of raw sugar from Cuba. Cu- 
ban raw sugar imports for 1943 and 1944 
increased by approximately 2.7 and 3.6 
billion pounds, respectively, representing 


an 85% and 116% increase, respectively, 
over the 1942 imports. During 1943 ang 
1944, approximately 97 percent of our 
raw sugar imports came from Cuba. In 
1942, our imports from Cuba had already 
risen to 94.1 percent from the prewar 
years 1939, 1940 and 1941 when our im- 
ports from Cuba were 61.6, 61.9 and 704 
percent, respectively. 

Data on imports of raw sugar during 
the 1939-1944 period are tabulated be- 
low, and consist almost entirely of ship- 
ments of cane sugar (with negligible 
quantities of beet sugar included) test- 
ing 99 degrees or less by polariscopic test. 
For 1944 the amounts of raw sugar im- 
ported from countries in the Pacific 
Area have not been indicated for security 
reasons. 


U.S. Imports for Consumption of Raw Sugar,’ Calendar Years 1939-44 


{Thousands of pounds] 














the last 6 months of 1945 were fixed and Country of origin 1044 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 
announced in the Government Gazette. ; . — 
The provision still holds for extra-quota a eee 6,797,470 5,807,594 |3, 142, 935 7a a 3, 127, 556 | 3, 101,940 
. *hilippine Islands_. 2) 46,087 1,567,773 |1,818,003 | 1,790,670 
incr s up to 100 percent for goods Peru____ 3,334) 86878 "248306! ' 59,695 | 76.618 
imported from countries where payment Dominican Republic 77, 863 13, 835 138, 815 44,771 | 69,396 
can be made in pounds sterling; also for ~~ ee | =a oO 185 24 
: ; : aiti___ 32, 553 5, 265 |_. 32, 644 258 
goods, the importation of which was too British Oceania (2) 54,446 | 57, 242 ee 
severely restricted in 1944. These quotas Se nl at 
. ne =: ales 4, Be >, > ccent 
were placed on general merchandise to —_— Netherland Indies. __ @) 5, 927 73 57 46 12 
be imported into Surinam for the calen- Jamaica.......__ 16, 427 ee pas 
dar year in order to conserve dollars in All other countries 355 4, 352 1, 522 1, 213 249 262 
exchange and to restrict movement of Total } 7,015,824 5,994, 053 |3, 339, 541 (6,730,124 15,050,505 | 5,039, 490 
inward trade to meet the shortage in 
cargo space. ! Raw-sugar data include both beet and cane sugar testing 99 degrees or less by polariscopic test. Data do not include 
Virgin Island imports or raw sugar shown separately. 
2 Data not shown for security reasons. 
3 Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts 
C ° Imports for Consumption on Raw Supar Into the Virgin Islands From Foreign Countries,’ 
onstruction Calendar Years 1939-44 
< ~ : [Thousands of pounds} 
ateriais in Liber- | ) 
ated France Country of origin | 1944 1943 1942 1941 | 1940 | 1939 
(Continued from p. 8) Dominican Republic 470 | 1, 669 3, 607 2, 135 3, 029 
j Haiti 2 
Z : Leeward Islands , 119 40 
areas the coal shortage is particularly French West Indies 119 28 
severe. Small quantities are being pro- Curacao 3 i 
duced in the Paris area, but most of this Total 1, 240 997 1, 669 3, 607 2, 135 3, 287 
is being absorbed by Allied military au- 
thorities. In the Departments of Nord | Raw-sugar data consist of cane sugar testing 99 degrees or less by polariscopic test 


and Pas-de-Calais, cement output is less 
than 50 percent of prewar levels. In 
southeastern France, especially in the 
Provence region, production is very near 
what it was before the war. Lignite coal 
from the Bouches-du-Rhone Depart- 
ment is available in this area. Likewise, 
prewar levels of production are being 
maintained in the Grenoble region, which 
is using coal from the mines of La Mure. 

If cement production in 1945 could 
reach even the 1942 figure (2,050,000 
tons), the most urgent needs of France 
could be met. If prewar production 
could be attained, construction work 
would be greatly facilitated. The Cen- 
tral Office of Distribution of Industrial 
Products does not attempt to estimate 
cement production during 1945, viewing 
prospects with not too much optimism. 
Needs of the French National Railways 





have been estimated at 300,000 tons for 
the first 6 months of 1945. 


Bricks, Tiles, on Downgrade 


The combined production of bricks and 
tiles in France before the war was ap- 
proximately 375 090 tons per month. In 
the early part of 1944 brick production 
dropped to around 85,000 tons per month, 
and output of tiles decreased to about 
27,000 tons. On January 1, 1945, brick 
stocks amounted to approximately 175,- 
000 tons and tiles to about 60,000 tons. 
During the occupation, German demands 
amounted to more than 50 percent of the 
brick production and approximately 30 
percent of the tile production. 

The fact that output of burned tiles is 


restricted by the coal shortage to such 
small amounts is unfortunate, because 
there is a great need of tiles for use in 
repairing roofs of houses and other 
buildings which are not waterproof. Ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the plaster 
production in France has been located in 
the Paris region where coal is short. For 
this reason, output is at a virtual stand- 
still. 


One Bright Spot 


On the bright side of the picture is 
production of slate, which is not de- 
pendent upon availability of coal. 

This product can be used freely in 
those areas where transportation facil- 
ities make possible its distribution. 
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United States Foreign Trade in April 1945 


The Bureau of the Census announced 
June 4 that April 1945 exports dropped 
to $1,004,000,000, 2 percent below March, 
but that the shipping weight of exports 
increased to 15,900,000,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of 23 percent. While the drop in 
export value was due to a reduction in 
lend-lease exports from $724,000,000 to 
$702,000,000, non-lend-lease or commer- 
cial exports showed a small increase in 
dollar value and a very substantial in- 
crease in terms of shipping weight. 
These non-lend-lease or commercial ex- 
ports increased from $299,000,000 and 
5,900,000,000 pounds in March to $302,- 
000,000, and 8,800,000,000 pounds in 
April, an increase of 49 percent in ship- 
ping weight. The shipping weight of 
lend-lease exports meanwhile remained 
practically unchanged. In April com- 
mercial exports represented 55 percent 
of the shipping weight of all exports, 
compared with 46 percent in March. In 
terms of dollar value, commercial ex- 
ports were 30 percent of total exports in 
April, compared with 29 percent in 
March. 

Although total April exports reached 
the billion-dollar level for the second 
consecutive time this year, they are still 
15 percent below the 1944 monthly aver- 
age of $1,187,000 000 and 18 percent be- 
low the export figure of $1,226 000,050 in 
April 1944. 

Imports into the United States mean- 
while remained practically unchanged in 
April in terms both of value and of ship- 
ping weight. General imports amounted 
to $365,186,000 and 10,100,000,000 pounds 
in April, compared with $364,680,000 and 
10,500,000,000 pounds in March. 


TABLE 1.—-Value of United States Exports, 
January 1944 Through April 1945 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Total 


P reti ) se 
lomestic |) Domes Lend 


and tic lease: | Percent 
foreign mer- domestic of lend- 
Year and mer- | chandise | “O!* 7 lease 
month chandise | (includ- f oe . to 
(inelud- ing ore en total 
ing lend- RR... ii | exports 
lend- lease) cnancin 
lease 
1044 
January 1, 124, 235 1, 115, 542 923, 844 a2 
February 1, 106,934 1,098,089 900,317 81 
March 1, 196, 992 1, 187, 318 950, 927 79 
April 1, 226,044) 1,216,225 986,375 80 
May 1, 454, 253) 1, 445, 924) 1, 191, 834 82 
June. 1, 295, 551) 1, 286,854 1,035, 343 St) 
July 1, 197, 252, 1,190,199} 936, 247 78 
August 1, 188, 001) 1, 180, 786 928, 106 78 
September 1, 191,640 1, 185, 450 953, 308 80 
October 1, 142,274 1, 136, 901 805, 234 78 
November 1,184,919 1,176,501) 901, 578 76 
December 933,825 925,280 683, 029 73 
Total 14, 241, 920 14, 144, 069 11, 286, 142 
1944 monthly 
average 1, 186, 660° 1, 178, 672 940, 512 79 
1945 
January 900, 102 893,150 648, 360 72 
February 880,880, 872,004 659, 005 75 
March 1, 022,728 1,009,719 724, 208 71 
April 1, 003, 796 


986, 845 702, 473 70 





' Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence 
may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 


TABLE 2.—Shipping Weight of United 
States Exports, January 1944 Through 
April 1945 


[In millions of pounds] 








Total 

exports : Lend- 
= ape ngag lease | Percent 
Year and foreign | chandise | — om lend- 
month mer- (inelud- fi - Raga 1 
chandise | ing lend- a oe -. 
(inelud- | lease) handi aad rad 

ing lend- c ae | 

lease) | } 
pais st ERS me APSE Gee te 

1944 
January 10, 429 10, 354 | 5,016 | 48 
February 10,695 | 10,617 | 5, 087 4s 
March 12,120 | 12,007 | 5, 312 | 44 
April 15,418 | 15,243 6, 201 | 40 
May 19,374} 19,239 | 7,722 40 
June 20, 307 | 20, 188 8, 305 | 41 
July 18, 988 | 18, 921 | 7, 505 | 40 
August 19,738 | 19, 656 | 7, 501 | 38 
September 17,325 | 17, 261 | 6, 706 39 
October 17, 538 17, 487 | 7, 044 | 40 
November 14, 755 14, 660 6, 065 41 
December 10,269 | 10,158 5, 074 | 49 

Total ! 186, 956 185, 786 77, | 

1944 monthly ie ORE ies i eat ea 
average 15,580 | 15,482| 6,462 | 41 
1945 asi i SO Hi fit He 

January __. 10,449 | 10,396, 5,522) 58 
February 9,615 9, 553 | 4, 928 | 51 
March 12, 875 12, 745 | 6,931 | 54 
April bs 15, 911 7,099 45 


15, 790 | 





1 Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence 
may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 


TABLE 3.—Value and Shipping Weight of 
United States Imports of Merghandise, 
January 1944 Through April 1945 


{Values in thousands of dollars; shipping weight in 
millions of pounds] 





| 
Imports 











General imports ! for con- 
\sumption? 
Year and month i 
. | Shipping : 
Value weight Value 
los 
January 300, 122 | 8,959 | 304, 569 
February 313, 206 | 9, 373 304, 594 
March 358, 622 | 9,753 | 357,372 
April 360, 117 10,946 | 356, 242 
May 386,330 | 11,660 372,684 
June 331,377 | 10,388 | 323, 188 
July 294, 467 9,284 | 290,002 
August 301,591 | 10,163 | 296, 369 
September 280, 644 9,846 | 278, 563 
October 328, 643 10,558 | 331, 599 
November 322, 653 9,424 | 324,395 
December 336, O82 8,940 | 332,821 
Total ° 3, 913, 854 119, 295 | 4, 150, 963 
1944 monthly average 326, 155 9,941 | 322,650 
1945 

January 333, 923 9,416 | 355, 188 
February 323, 783 8,640 | 329, 697 
March 364, 680 10, 487 365, 627 

April 365, 186 | 


10, 060 | 354, 837 





! General imports include entries for immediate con- 
sumption and entries into bonded customs warehouses. 

? Imports for consumption include entries for imme- 
diate consumption and withdrawals from bonded 
cusroms warehouses for consumption. 

’ Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence may. 
differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 





By a recent agreement, Seville was es- 
tablished as a port of entry for planes ar- 
riving in Spain from the United States 
via South America and North Africa. 
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E. Allen Fidel (“Construction Mate- 
rials in Liberated France”) .—Born 


Grand Junction, Colo. University of 
Colorado, 1932-33; Georgetown, B. S. 
(Foreign Service), 1937; investigating 
agent Department of Interior, 1937-41; 
appointed junior economic analyst at 
Quito July 21, 1941; economic analyst at 
Paris November 24, 1944. 


D. A. Kearns-Preston, Jr:, (“Burma 
Today”).—Born at Springfield, Ohio. 
Educated in public schools in Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois. B.S. degree in Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, 1933. 
Taught 1933-36 in Allahabad Christian 
College, Allahabad, United Provinces, 
India. Taught 1938-40 at Mitchell Col- 
lege, and served the same institution 
1940-42 as Director of Public Relations. 
Did promotional work for Davidson Col- 
lege 1942-43, before coming in July 1943 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, where he is Chief of the 
India Section of the British Empire Unit. 


Karl L. Rankin (“Greek ‘Naval 
Stores—During Enemy Regime”).— 
Born Manitowac, Wis. Mercersburg 
Academy graduate; Federal Polytechnic, 
Zurich; Heidelberg University, Germany, 
1920-21; Princeton, C. E., 1922; United 
States Navy 1918; lieutenant com- 
mander, United States Naval Reserve; 
field engineering 1919; relief work in 
Smyrna, Turkey, 1920; construction 
superintendent, Near East Relief, Russia, 
1922-25; manager of a development com- 
pany in the United States 1925-27; ap- 
pointed assistant trade commissioner at 
Prague August 1, 1927; commercial 
attaché at Prague June 27, 1929; at Ath- 
ens and Tirana February 4, 1932; dele- 
gate to the twenty-third session of the 
International Institute of Statistics, 
Athens, 1936; commercial attaché at 
Brussels and Luxemburg June 29, 1939; 
at Belgrade July 6, 1940; also consul at 
Belgrade November 1, 1940; commercial 
attaché at Cairo August 20, 1941, 
canceled; at Manila December 8, 1941, 
to February 1, 1942; to the Department 
of State September 3, 1943; commercial 
attaché at Cairo February 5, 1944; at 
Athens October 21, 1944. 





Canada’s Wartime Gardens 


Canadians are being urged to continue 
wartime gardens in urban centers. this 
year. Last year an estimated 226,000 
wartime gardens were cultivated in ur- 
ban centers, an increase of 16,800 over 
1943. 

About 60,500 tons of vegetables were 
produced from the urban gardens in 
1944. In addition there were many 
thousands of gardens in villages and on 
farms. 
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Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision 


(F. C. S. D. 48) 


NoTICcE To COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


Instructions for Coding, Num- 
bering, and Forwarding Ship- 
per’s Export Declarations 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Paragraph four of Foreign Commerce 
Statistical Decision 34 (September 23, 
1942) is amended to read as follows: 

4. All shipper’s export declarations 
covering shipments on one vessel should 
be transmitted in separate envelopes to 
the Section of Customs Statistics, For- 
eign Trade Division, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 432 Customhouse, New York 4, New 
York. A transmittal letter (F. T. D. 
Form 13 or 13a) containing the follow- 
ing information should be transmitted 
with the declarations: port of exporta- 
tion, vessel manifest number, name of 
vesselsfiag of vessel, date of clearance, 
date of departure as defined in Section 
4.3 (b) of Customs Regulations of 1943, 
port(s) of unlading, first and last Sec- 
tion of Customs Statistics file numbers 
for each type of declaration (as enumer- 
ated in paragraph 3 above) transmitted, 
and date transmitted. In addition, each 
transmittal letter should indicate the 
completeness of the information trans- 
mitted relative to the total amount of 
commercial and/or lend-lease cargo car- 
ried on board the vessel. If the date of 
departure is unknown at the time the 
declarations are ready for transmittal, 
the date may be omitted from the Export 
Declaration Transmittal Form, and the 
export declarations and transmittal let- 
ter forwarded to the Section of Customs 
Statistics. 


J. C. Capt, Director. 
FEBRUARY 18, 1944. 


Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision 


(F.C. S. D. 49) 
TITLE 15—COMMERCE 


SUBTITLE B—REGULATIONS RELATING TO 
COMMERCE 


CuHapter 1—Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce 


Part 30—FOoREIGN TRADE STATISTICS 
Dates of Importation and Exportation 


Section 30.13 is amended to read as 
follows: 


Sec. 30.13—Dates of importation and 
exportation. For statistical purposes the 
date of entry will be regarded as the date 
of importation; and the date of clear- 
ance, or the date of departure if later, 
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will be regarded as the date of exporta- 
tion. 


(R. S. 161, Sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826; 5 U. S.C. 
22, 601) 
Wayne C. TAYLOR, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


February 25, 1944 (Order No. 291) 


(F. R. Doc. 44-2802; Filed, February 26, 
1944; 12:17 P. M.) 

Published in Federal Register, Febru- 
ary 29, 1944. 


Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision 
(F. C. S. D. 50) 


NOTICE TO COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS, EX- 
PORTERS, AND OTHERS CONCERNED 


Defense Aid Shipper’s Export 
Declaration Forms 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Effective July 1, 1944, the use of the 
horizontal form of the Defense Aid Ship- 
per’s Export Declaration ‘(Commerce 
Form 7525—DA, April 18, 1942, edition) 
will no longer be permitted. The use of 
the vertical forms (September 1, 1942, 
edition or June 15, 1943, edition) will be 
required after that date. 

The vertical forms of the Defense Aid 
Shipper’s Export Declarations ‘Com- 
merce Forms 7525—-DA-V) are to be used 
as follows: 


1. June 15, 1943, edition—water-borne 
Defense Aid (Lend-Lease) exports. 

2. September 1, 1942, edition—non- 
water-borne Defense Aid (Lend-Lease) 
exports. 


J.C. Capt, Director. 
FEBRUARY 18, 1944. 


Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision 
(F.C. S. D. 51) 
TITLE 15—COMMERCE 


SUBSTITUTE B—REGULATIONS RELATING TO 
COMMERCE 


CuHapter 1—Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce 


ParT 30—FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS 


Section 30.25 is amended to read as 
follows: 

Section 30.25—Corrections, Amend- 
ments or cancelations of Declarations. 

(a) Import Entries or Withdrawals— 
Changes in classification and changes in 
quantities or values amounting to $100 
made in liquidating entries or withdraw- 
als must be reported to the Customs 
Statistics Section of the Foreign Trade 
Division, Bureau of the Census, Custom- 
house, New York 4, New York, on Cus- 
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toms Form 7401, correction report of im- 
port entry or withdrawal. In order to 
minimize correction reports, collectors 
may hold entries until after examination 
and weighing of the goods, making any 
changes on the statistical copies for- 
warded to the New York statistical office, 
if that practice will not result in great 
delay in transmitting statistical copies of 
entries. 

(b) Export Declarations—Corrections, 
amendments, and cancelations of Ship- 
per’s Export Declarations (Commerce 
Forms 7525-V, 7525-DA-V) and In- 
Transit Shipper’s Export Declarations 
(Commerce Forms 7513, 7513—DA) , made 
after the declarations have been filed 
with the Collectors of Customs, are to be 
reported on Shipper’s Export Declaration 
Correction Form (Commerce Form FT- 
7403). This form is to be prepared by 
the shipper or his agent, and filed in 
duplicate with the Collector of Customs 
at the port from which the merchandise 
was exported. Exporters may obtain 
copies of this form free of charge from 
the Collectors of Customs. The provi- 
sions of this paragraph (b) relating to 
the filing of Shipper’s Export Declaration 
Correction Form (Commerce Form FT- 
7403) shall not be construed as a relaxa- 
tion of the requirements of the laws and 
regulations pertaining to the preparation 
and filing of Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tions. 


(R. S. 161, Sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826; 5 U. S.C. 
22, 601). 


JESSE H. JONES, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Order No. 354. 


(F. R. Doc. 45-1065; Filed, January 17, 
1945; 10:33 a. m.) 


Published in Federal Register January 
18, 1945. 


Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision 
(F.C. S. D. 52) 


NOTICE TO COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS, 
EXPORTERS, AND OTHERS CONCERNED 


Release of U. S. Export and Im- 
port Statistics to the Public 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The provisions of Foreign Commerce 
Statistical Decision 23 relating to the 
publication of export and import statis- 
tics are hereby revoked. 

Revised security policies permit the 
release of certain export and import 
statistics on United States foreign trade 
which have been withheld heretofore 
from publication. Announcements of 
the figures which may be released to 
the public will be issued from time to 
time by the Bureau of the Census. 


J.C. Capt, Director. 
OcToOBER 16, 1944. 
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Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision 


(F. C. S. D. 53) 


NoTIcE TO COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS, 
EXPORTERS, AND OTHERS CONCERNED 


Defense Aid Shipper’s Export 
Declaration Forms 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Effective immediately, the Defense Aid 
Shipper’s Export Declaration (Com- 
merce Form 7525-DA-V) and the De- 
fense Aid Shipper’s Export Declaration 
for In-Transit Goods (Commerce Form 
7513-—DA) are to be used to declare ex- 
ports made by or for the account of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration as well as exports 
made under the Defense Aid (Lend- 
Lease) program. Commerce Form 
7525-V and Commerce Form 7513 are not 
to be used for exports made by or for 
the account of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. 

Insofar as this decision modifies their 
provisions, Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decisions 37, 42, and 50 are hereby 


amended. 
J.-C. Capt, Director. 


JANUARY 13, 1945. 


Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision 
(F.C. S. D. 54) 


Notice TO COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS, Ex- 
PORTERS, AND OTHERS CONCERNED 


Instructions for Coding, Num- 
bering, and Forwarding Ship- 
per’s Export Declarations 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Paragraphs one and two of Foreign 
Commerce Statistical Decision 34 are 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

1. (a) Except as hereinafter provided, 
Customs officers will number Shipper’s 
Export Declarations (original and 
copies) serially with a customs file num- 
ber immediately upon their presentation 
by the shipper or his agent, a new series 
of numbers to begin on July 1 of each 
year. 

(b) Collectors of Customs in Cana- 
dian border districts are authorized to 
omit the numbering of Shipper’s Export 
Declarations (with customs file number) 
when such declarations cover shipments 
to Canada by rail through ports in their 
districts. Such declarations must, how- 
ever, be numbered with the number se- 
ries provided for in paragraph 3. 

2. The Customs file number provided 
for in paragraph 1 (a) and the code 
numbers for the district and port of ex- 
portation should be placed in the block 
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The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Colombia 

Machinery, Importers and Distributors— 
British Guiana. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations, Im- 
porters and Dealers—Martinique. 

Office Supplies and Equipment, Importers 
and Dealers—El Salvador. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Nicaragua. 





in the upper right-hand corner of the 
declaration. 
J. C. Capt, Director. 
APRIL 23, 1945. 


Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision 
(F. C. S. D. 55) 
NOTICE TO COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS, Ex- 
PORTERS, AND OTHERS CONCERNED 
Defense Aid Shipper’s Export 


Declaration Forms 


. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Effective immediately, the Defense Aid 
Shipper’s Export Declaration (Com- 
merce Form 7513-DA-V) and the De- 
fense Aid Shipper’s Export Declaration 


| ETERNAL 
VIGILANCE 


is the price 


of liberty 
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for In-Transit Goods (Commerce Form 
7513-DA) are to be used to declare ex- 
ports of commodities procured by a 
United States Government procuring 
agency and exported by or for a United 
States Government agency for the ac- 
count of the Government of Italy. 

Insofar as this decision modifies their 
provisions, Foreign Commerce Statisti- 
cal Decisions 37, 42, and 50 are hereby 
amended. 

J. C. Capt, Director. 
May 2, 1945. 





British Shellac Imports 


The importation of shellac on private 
account has been resumed in the United 
Kingdom, effective from March 31, 1945, 
according to an announcement of the 
Board of Trade. Existing arrangements 
for distribution of Ministry of Supply 
stocks through the Shellac Distributing 
Agency Ltd., will remain unchanged for 
the present, it is stated. 





Cattle Hair From Peru 


During 1943 Peru exported 8 metric 
tons of cattle hair, as compared with 9 
tons in the preceding year, 16 tons in 
1941, and 17 tons in 1940. 

Formerly most exports of this item 
went to the United Kingdom and Ger- 
many, but, beginning with 1940, ship- 
ments have come almost exclusively to 
the United States. 





Denmark’s 1944 tobacco harvest was 
estimated at 1,800 tons. 





A 24-percent decrease is reported in the 
production of cement in Nicaragua in 
1944, which amounted to 215,426 bags 
compared with 282,136 bags in 1943. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, May 27, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $3.50 a year. The May 27 
issue contains these articles: 


‘TRANSMISSION OF FUNDS TO THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 


Lend-Lease Operations. Letter of the 
President to Congress transmitting the 
nineteenth quarterly report. 


Tue ForEIGN ECONOMIC POLICY OF THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT. Address by Assistant 
Secretary Clayton. 


ALIENS LEAVING UNITED STATES. 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THIRD INTER-AMERI- 
CAN RaDIO CONFERENCE. 


RENEWAL OF TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT. 


SIGNING OF NAVAL MISSION AGREEMENT 
WiTH CHILE. 


AVIATION AGREEMENTS. 


PROVISIONAL COMMERCIAL AGREEMENTS. 
Ecypt-UnITep KIncpoM; EcyptT-EIre. 


Other Publications 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION. A study 
guide and six pamphlets. American 
Planning Association. Study Guide, 12 
pp.; UNRRA: Gateway.to Recovery, 84 
pp.; Relief for Europe, 59 pp.; Food for 
Europe after Victory, 42 pp.; Clothing 
and Shelter for European Relief, 47 pp.; 
Europe’s Uprooted People, 50 pp.; China’s 
Relief Needs, 52 pp. 1944-45. Price, 
$1.75 for the kit; single copies, Study 
Guide 15 cents; first mentioned pam- 
phlet 50 cents; the other five pamphlets 
25 cents each. 

Available from: National Planning As- 
sociation, 800 21st Street, N. W., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
A SuHort History or GERMANY. S. H. 
Steinberg. 1945. 304 pp. Price, $3. 


The history starts with the year 911. 
The author indicates the structure of 
the Holy Roman Empire; brings to life 
the leading emperors, Otto the Great, 
Barbarossa, Frederick II, and Charles V. 
The decline of the Empire is followed by 
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chapters on the German Confederation, 
the Bismarck Empire, the Empire of 
Wilhelm II, the Republic, and the Nazi 
dictatorship. 

Available from: The MacMillan Co., 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FUTURE OF FOREIGN TRADE. Research 
Institute of America. 1945. 24 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. (Subscribers to ForreIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY may obtain a copy 
gratis by informing the Research Insti- 
tute that they are subscribers to this 
periodical.) The purpose of this booklet 
is to serve as a guide in studying an 
obscure and highly controversial sub- 
ject. The study has been divided into 
three sections: (1) reconstruction busi- 


Metal Working Shop 
é 


Written at the management level and is designed to 
be helpful to veterans, war workers and employees 
in civilian enterprises who are seriously considering 
the establishment of a Metal Working Shop. 


already in business may also find this handbook helpful. 
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ness—trade with areas in need of relief, 
rehabilitation, repair of extensive war 
damage, the bare essentials of life dur- 
ing an emergency period of distress; (2) 
deferred business—trade with countries 
not violently involved in war but whose 
commerce has been affected by it, the 
neutrals and nonbelligerents in Europe 
and Latin America; (3) postwar busi- 
ness—trade with a world at peace, after 
postwar emergency conditions have been 
relieved and commerce has been shaken 
down and has settled into its world 
pattern. 

Available from: Research Institute of 
America, Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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URVEY OF 


CURRENT 
BUSINESS 


THIS AUTHORITATIVE MONTHLY PERIODICAL 
makes easily available to businessmen over 2,200 com- 
prehensive facts about production, stocks, orders, : prices, 
sales, shipments, etc.,of the industries of the United States 
by means of text, tables, charts, and index numbers. 


A sample copy will be sent, on request to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


$2.00 per year, from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. c. 





